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~-by train, motor, or the colorful river route, by steamer from Montreal. 
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Woolley, Manager, Murray Bay, Quebec; or Canada Steam- 
ship Lines offices in principal cities; or your Travel Agent. 
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|e is pleasant to turn back to the bound copies « 
‘TRAVEL covering the decade preceding the war. The 
were turbulent years, to be sure—years of world de 
pression, of social conflict, of the consolidation of 
ler’s power in Germany. But for all that, the su 
horror had not yet gripped the world. We cou 
travel to Paris and London, to Prague and Vien 
Amsterdam. There was gaiety along the Riviera; 

were still festivals and laughter in a hundred Euro} 
towns and villages; there was still a feeling that p 
—somehow, miraculously—the impending trag 
total war could be avoided. In the pages of 
during this fateful decade there were many irres 
invitations to sail the seven seas. Articles and p 
graphs came to us from all corners of the globe 1 
described and pictured ways of life distinguishe 
charm, beauty and human decency. “a 

But today all that made travel possible has beet 
stroyed or disrupted. The grim necessities of war 
paramount. TRAVEL, as well as every other Ame! 
publication, must face them. Those happy days 
20,000 Americans sailed every week for Europe are p. 
Gone with them are those brightly colored adv 1 
ments for many of our own resorts, hotels, railroads 
airlines. It is for this reason that TRAVEL now has f 
pages than in the past. But most of the pages the re: 
will miss were formerly filled with advertisements, 1 
text. Like every other publication, some of which ] 
been forced to double their price, TRAVEL suffers 
the lack of advertising. However, many of TRAVEL s 
most important advertisers were forced to withdraw. 
when Hitler invaded Poland, not when Japan bombed 
Pearl Harbor. Now, like everyone else, we must meet 
the rising cost in such essentials as paper and printing,| 
and copper for plates. Furthermore, we must cooperate, 
with the government to conserve all materials vital to 
the war effort. 

However, despite the hardships we must all endure, 
TRAVEL will continue to serve those useful purposes to 
which it is dedicated. Since the war began in Septem-| 
ber 1939 our readers’ keen interest in the magazine has) 
not flagged. Their number has not decreased, and the 
rate at which subscriptions are renewed is higher than) 
that of any magazine in America. 3 | 

Though our world is a turbulent one today, TRAVEL 
will continue to describe its people and their countries 
It will maintain the standards in the fields of explora: 
tion, adventure, natural history, geography, archeology, 
and anthropology that have made it the most distin) 
guished magazine of its kind for more than a quarte1) 
of a century. With the loyalty of our readers we have) 
gone successfully through the First World War, and we — 
shall also survive all the difficulties of this one. For the 
time being it is our first duty to provide articles wh 
will throw fresh light on the conflict now raging 1 
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Go Cngliads Semple fills 


By ROBERT W. MEADER 


With photographs by the author 


FROM the beginnings of history mankind has shown a partiality for high places 
as a location for houses of worship. ‘‘Who shall ascend unto the hill of the 
Lord?” sang the Psalmist. More than one hilltop in Greece boasts a temple, not 
the least famous of them being the Athenian Acropolis. Mont St. Michel bears 
upon its precipitous and needlelike summit a shrine; more than one New England 
hilltop is crowned by a church whose soaring spire stands sharply etched against 
the sky. The Georgian architecture cannot boast the intricacies of detail and 
vertical grandeur of the Gothic, but it was not without reason that members of 
the Anglican faith took to calling the churches of the Nonconformists steeple 
houses. Houses they certainly were, and the steeple, rising story upon story, 
pointed like a finger to the heavens. When we look at the detail of carving in 
white pine, lovingly wrought by patient craftsmen whose joy was in perfection, 
and in the serving of their Lord by the works of their hands, we cannot but 
marvel at the delicate beauty which they created. All over New England, wher- 
ever English people penetrated, we find these lovely old meetinghouses, as we find 
them in no other part of America. The wealth of treasure and skill of the Colonies 
was poured into their houses of worship. 

The churches of New England can with some exactness be divided into three 
periods. It is easy, after only a little study, to date a church within a decade from 
its architectural style and appointments. The first of these periods can be called 
the Puritan, which runs roughly from 1650 to 1750; the second, the Colonial, ex- 
tending from 1750 to 1830; the third and last, quite the most definite in its limits 
of the three, the Greek Revival, going from 1830 to 1850. Each is characterized 
by definite designs and ornamentation peculiar to itself. After 1850 American 
Architecture entered the Dark Ages, from which it is only beginning to reawaken. 

_ The architecture of the early days reflected the type of political and ecclesias- 

tical government and thinking which was prevalent in New England. Ancient 
Israel was a tight theocracy, ruled over by the high priest; the New England 
colony was equally ironbound, and in the charge of the town minister. The term 
town minister is used advisedly ; at town meeting the community voted to “call” a 
minister, and then voted his salary. A universal church tax was levied, and the lot 
of those sturdy souls who failed to conform to the prevailing religious views was 
frequently hard indeed. One could cite many examples of the intolerance which 
showed itself in those who came to this country in the name of tolerance and 
freedom of worship. This union of Church and State persisted until about 125 
years ago, when by mutual consent a separation occurred. The Pilgrims appar- 
ently did not object to a state religion, provided it was their religion! The archi- 
tecture of the New England meetinghouse exhibits this state faith well, and also 
pointed the obvious difference between it and the Church of England which it 
had disowned. 


church at 


Templeton, Massachusetts, 
built in 1811 by Elias Car- 
Below is the church 
at East Derry, New Hamp- 
shire, built in 1769. 


The first churches 
which the Pilgrims 
erected in this country 
were not steeple houses; 
they weren’t even houses, 
except in the general 
sense of houses of God; 
they much more closely 
resembled barns, and 
there is sound reason for 
thinking that very likely 
the original church ar- 
chitects were also the de- 
signers of the barns of 
the village, for these 
Structures were of 
roughly the same size 
and shape, and of the 
same type of framing. 
The proportions were 
pleasing, however, and 
the interior arrangements well adapted for the inter- 
minable Sunday services and for town meetings on 
the other days ofsthe week. It must be remembered 
that the name of this sort of building was not 
church, but meetinghouse, and with good reason. It 
was a community center, just as the minister was 
a community possession, and people could no more 
see the impropriety of having a town meeting in 
the House of God than Patrick Henry could in 
addressing his fellow legislators in the church in 
Virginia, nor Cicero in speaking before the senate 
in the Temple of Jupiter Stator. 

This early type of meetinghouse had its main 
entrance on one of the long sides, with another door 
in each of the ends; opposite the main entrance, 
on the other long side, stood the towering pulpit, 
usually with a sounding board over it, and a window 
behind it. (It must have been frightfully hard on 
the eyes of the congregation to look fixedly at that 
window behind the preacher!) Galleries extended 
around the three sides of the building opposite the 
pulpit; over the entrance door, in that gallery, was 
frequently a small platform for the orchestra, 
which consisted of a bass fiddle, sometimes a violin, 
and occasionally a horn or flute. The decoration 
was usually plain to a fault. All pains, though, were 
lavished on the pulpit. In the Church of England 
the altar was the center of worship and received the 
chief attention. The colonists, having exchanged the 
rule of the Lord Bishops for that of the Lord 
Brethren (as one sharp-tongued malcontent tartly 
put it), naturally had no use for an altar. In fact, 
they quite denied the Sacraments in the usual mean- 
ing of that word, and put their chief faith in the 
preaching of the Word. Therefore, instead of glori- 
fying the Sacraments and the place whence they 
were dispensed, they centered their thought and 
decoration on the Bible and the place where it was 
expounded. The cynosure of Puritan worship was 
their pastor and the Book which he revealed to them 
for some five hours a Sunday. 

The altar, which had loomed so large in Eng- 
land, both architecturally and ecclesiastically, had in 
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The church at Fitzwilliam, | 
New Hampshire, built in 
1818, like the similar struc- 
ture in Templeton, Massa- 
chusetts, has one of the 
beautiful storied steeples 
popularized by Elias Carter. 


New England shrunk to 
the dimensions of a small 
table with legs, and was 
in front of and entirely 
dwarfed by the tower- 
ing pulpit. Indeed, in a 
large number of meet- 
inghouses it had shrunk 
even smaller, being mere- 
ly a drop shelf appended to the front of the deacons’ 
pew, which nestled at the foot of the pulpit. These 
arrangements well reflected the comparative value 
put upon Sacrament and Biblical exposition by 
New England churchmen. 

The Puritan period began with a simple, barnlike 
structure usually of two stories, like that at Sandown 
and Fremont in New Hampshire. The interior was 
a single huge room, with galleries supported by 
posts, and equipped with box pews boasting a short 
balustraded railing on the top, as can still be seen 
in Danville, New Hampshire, and in some other 
places, notably Rockingham, Vermont. Usually, 
however, these balustrades were too great a temp- 
tation to souvenir hunters, who ruthlessly wrenched 
them from their places. The general effect was like 
the panorama of cattle pens in some stockyard. 
Often, if the gallery stairs did not go up inside the 
building, they were contained in an outside vestibule 
generally built on the ends, as in the Fremont meet- 
inghouse. These structures, of course, were wholly 
unheated ; it is to be hoped that the grace of God 
was sufficiently warming. 

The Colonial period was characterized by the re- 
moval of the pulpit from the long sides to one of 
the ends. It was generally reduced in height as 
well, and the window behind was often, in fact, 
usually, of the Palladian type—that is, a bow 
window flanked by sidelights. The door, or doors 
(there were frequently three) were in the end oppo- 
site the pulpit, and above them rose the graceful 
steeple supported half by the main roof, half by the 
projecting porch containing the doors. The old 
Puritan meeting houses, when they had steeples, 
usually added them as an afterthought, in the fash- 
ion of an outside chimney. The Colonial building 
was in a modified Georgian architecture which we 
call ‘Colonial, derived from Roman forms. 

The third period is the Greek Revival, imme- 
diately preceding that dreary era known as the 
Victorian (or Early General Grant, or Primitive 
Union Station, depending upon how strongly one 
feels on the subject!), with its lack of artistic 


The church at Roxbury, Massachusetts, was 

built in 1804. The first minister of this parish 

was John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians 

and the founder of the famous praying towns 
of New England. 


The church at Hancock, New Hampshire, was built in 1820. 

Like so many churches in this state its square tower supports 

a square open arched belfry, two octagonal lanterns and a 
short spire. In the belfry is a Revere bell. 
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The Congregational Church in Northborough, Massachusetts, 

dates from 1809. In its cemetery is the grave of Judah Morris 

who died in 1764. For forty years he was professor of Hebrew 

at Harvard and one of the first prominent Jews to embrace 
Christianity in America. 
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sensitivity. 
from Greek, not Roman, sources; much 
use is made of porticoes, the order being 
generally either Doric or Ionic, usually 
the former. The Corinthian is rarely 
seen. Steeples became boxlike, the lines 
of the whole building strongly angular 


Here the inspiration came 


and simple, and the whole design much 
more formal and uniform; there was far 
less room for individuality on the part 
of the architect. The galleries on three 
sides of the building, generally found in 
the first two periods, tend more and more 
to reduce themselves to one only, in the 
rear; ornament became stereotyped. 

There is little to be said for the style 
of architecture found in the early Puri- 
tan meetinghouses. Such interior decora- 
tion as was found came from the 
Georgian. Now, Georgian is funda- 
mentally an architecture of brick and 
stone, as was the Roman from which it 
came. These materials were rare in early 
America, but wood was so common as 
to be a nuisance. When, therefore, brick 
Georgian was reproduced in wood, the 
proportions had to be markedly light- 
ened if the result were not to look heavy. 
This attenuated Georgian we call Col- 
onial. With the coming of wealth and 
education from abroad, the prevailing 
taste required more elegant buildings, and 
churches as we know them came into 
being. Back of this movement stood a 
long line of eminent architects. It might 
be of value to note a few of the most 
outstanding. 


The Center Church on the 
green in New Haven, Con- 
necticut, was built in 1812. 
It was designed by Ithiel 
Town, one of America’s 
most distinguished early 
architects. He was undoubt- 
edly inspired by St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields in Trafalgar 
Square, London. 


The Georgian (and so, 
Colonial) style took its rise 
in the Renaissance. One of 
the famous men of. that 
time who has especial inter- 
est for us a virtue of the 
type of work he did, was 
Andrea  Palladio (1518- 
1580), who left us his name 
in the Palladian window, 
described above. This type 
of opening, so often used 
in Colonial buildings of all 
sorts, seems to have orig- 
inated in the household 
shrines found in Roman 
homes. Although Palladio 
probably never saw this 
particular example, others 
similar he might well have 
~ seen. Through his interest 

in the Roman forms, he 
popularized them and thus displaced the 
prevailing Gothic style. Inigo Jones (1573- 
1652), who built the Banqueting Hall of 
Whitehall Palace, London, made this the 
prevailing style in England; Sir Christo- 


pher Wren (1632-1723) used it almost . 


exclusively in the eighty-odd churches 
and secular buildings he erected in Lon- 
don after the Great Fire of 1666, many 
of which have again been recently de- 
stroyed in the Second Great Fire. 
Wren’s pupil, James Gibbs (1680- 
1754), made the use of Georgian all but 
imperative for chuch architecture; his 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, London, was 
the model for some of the finest church 
steeples in the New World. Gibbs him- 
self introduced the style to America in 
St. Michael’s Episcopal Church in 
Charleston, South Carolina, which is pat- 
tened after Wren’s St. Bride’s in Fleet 
Street, London. Charles Bulfinch, born 
in 1763, the son of a well-to-do family 
of Boston, was one of the first American- 
born architects to achieve fame. He 


studied in England and on the Continent, 


and, while only a young man, became 
very soon one of the best-known archi- 
tects in the United States. His influence 
was to spread the Georgio-Colonial style 


all over America, and entirely to remake ~ 


the plan of the New England meeting- 
house. 


Two of Bulfinch’s younger contempor-. 


aries, Asher Benjamin and Elias Carter, 
profoundly influenced by Bulfinch’s de- 


sign books, soon went into business for. 


Benjamin and ee” cal 


integral part of the. 


“ming for the most part + 


without. sides; 
supported on legs and w 5, 


Benjamin’s five books 


intended to help country c 
builders in the designing and c 
tion of their buildings; “they 
profound influence over all N ' 
All up and down the Con: 
Merrimac River a one 


influence of that pie 


creeping into the tight ie 
which was New Englan 
to procure church bells. 
all other forms of itp 


attached to tie chigege : 
housed in a separaté little 
that at Lexington,’ Ma 
courage mounted, and as_ 
ered that the devil, in the 
roaring lion but of a lu , 
frequently cast by Paul Rever 
going about seeking whom. e 
vour, these compane 
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was mentions earlier, to i 
the church like the modern 
chimney. This was the | 


Hampshire. Incidental 
first. town in te 


Two main types can i 
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and Carter. Benjamin’s 
was a sort of openwor 
the bell chamber was o 
these 


the form of an octagon 
we find in Wayland, M: 


heavenward in sets 
ing size, the more freq ler 
sign and the? ai The irs 
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: ~) SAND ISLAND, a low, elongated goose- shape sand bar in the mouth 
; 4 yf the Columbia River, is tagged the “problem child” of the Columbia. 
t has a case history which fills volumes. In the course of time it 
ged its shape, cut itself in two, changed the course of ship channels, 
aused shipwrecks and became an enemy of navigation. 
This roving boy of the Island family just refused to ‘‘stay put.” In its 
to travel it became the subject of extensive legal litigation, bring- 
fat fees to attorneys and annoyance to the fish canneries using its 
ining sites. All the while Uncle Sam enjoyed fat revenues from its 
Se rights. At last, this wandering prodigal is compelled to behave. 
and Island, now a tract four and one half miles in length, with a 
ximum width of a mile, is located at present on the northwest side 
the main ship channel of the Columbia River, and close to Cape Dis- 
ppointment. Ever since Uncle Sam fell heir to this insignificant 
stretch of wandering real estate, it has been one big headache. 
The story of the island’s wandering is as old as the history of the 
ghty Oregon itself and as intriguing as the search for the River of 
est. 
shortly after Captain Robert Gray sailed up the river that later was 
ed from his ship Columbia, Lieutenant W. R. Broughton of the 
1 British Navy, as a member of Captain George Vancouver’s ex- 
lition, surveyed his way up the river, but failed to note the island 
the mouth of the Columbia. To quote the Pacific Coast Pilot of 
, in commenting on the roving propensities of this irrepressible 
ae barren sand i in the Columbia, “Sand Island may disappear al- 


ference to “three small islands off the mouth of the river” and 
vest of Cape Disappointment, indicates that some island, likely 


BRINGING IN THE CATCH AT SAND ISLAND 


It took every ounce of strength of both men and horses to drag the heavy seines ashore at Sand Island. Here the tail team is holding the seine 
in place while some of the beachcombers ride the lead line to prevent the salmon from slipping away. 


TAMING THE 
VAGABOND ISLAND 


OF THE COLUMBIA 


By LEONIE N. BROOKE 


Sand Island lies near the mouth of the Columbia River where it has be 
menace to navigation since the river was discovered. 
/ 
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Sand Island, was trisected, or was located 
where the south jetty stretches at present. 

If it is true that the island was once 
submerged, we may assume that in time 


it tired of that position. Twenty-one 
years from the date Captain Robert Gray 
sailed up the Columbia, when Astoria was 
still called Fort George, the British 
Sloop-of-war Raccoon, guided by 
Broughton’s survey, struck the sand bar 
heavily, suffering considerable damage. 
This was the first of a series of ill-fated 
ships which later met disaster on the 
shifting and treacherous sands of Sand 
Island. In 1830 the position of the Hud- 
son Bay Company was seriously weak- 
ened by the loss of the British Bark 
Isabella, when it was stranded on Sand 
Island and later abandoned by its 
crew. 

Although navigation in the Northwest 
had greatly increased in the fifties and 
sixties, and marine craft were more 
numerous, we hear of no more fatal 
wrecks on the island until the Windward 
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was lost there in 1871. The French 
brig Sidi followed suit three years 
later. One of the great tragedies in 
the annals of lost ships is that of 
the Great Republic, an old China 
liner, which in 1879 grounded on 
the island and became, a total 
wreck. The site was long marked 
by both spars of the sunken ship 
itself and by government engineers 
ever since that year. Eleven persons per- 
ished when the last life boat, battling 
through heavy seas, was caught by a 
pre lee and capsized. 

The Great Republic had come in over 
the Columbia River bar at midnight on 
a smooth sea. Captain James Carroll told 
the pilot that they were approaching too 
close to Sand Island. The pilot thought 
differently. When the captain called 
“Port your helm and put it very hard,” 
the pilot failed to do so and continued to 
run the steamer toward the island for 
several minutes. He then put the helm 
over hard a-port, but the ebb tide caught 
the Great Republic, together with its 550 
cabin and 346 steerage passengers. She 
soon grounded on Sand Island, and four 
tugs failed to pull her off the gripping 
sands. The crew then threw the coal 
cargo overboard, and the passengers were 
taken ashore in life boats, with all safely 
making it, except the last one that cap- 
sized. The next evening a southwest gale 
drove the Great Republic more deeply 


The salmon catch on Sand Island averaged from three to five hundred tons 
a year, and from twenty to fifty tons have been seined in a single day. Above Rai 
and at the left the men are busy with a big haul of steelheads. “es 


into the sands of the island, and she be- — 
gan breaking up. Of the twenty-seven 
horses aboard only seven were saved. 

The bones of other wrecks have been 
interred near those of the Great Republic. 
The British bark Delbarrie in 1880; the’ 
four-masted German bark Alsternixe in 
1903, and the river boat Efin, which was 
burned near Sand Island in 1937. There 
have been many near-disasters of ships 
that lost their bearing, or were grounded 
on shoaling sands near the island. But 
most of these were later refloated. Un- 
less a master of a ship was carrying the 
latest chart of the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, or brought his ship into the mouth 
of the river with a bar pilot, he never 
could be quite certain of the location of — 
the island, or the condition of the chan- — 
nel. Heavy seas, currents, storms, fogs 
and shoaling sands caused more wrecks, 
however, than did the relaxation of vigi- — 
lance on the part of a ship pilot, such as he i 
occurred with the Great Republic. an 

By 1864 Sand Island had arisen above — | 
high water, and was still clinging quite a 
close to the Oregon side of the Colum- 
bia. These, of course, were troubled Himes : 
in the nation’s history. Partly actuated by 
patriotic motives, and partly by fear that _ 
the Confederate government would send j 
an expedition to seize the Oregon coun- 


old state ceded Sand Island to Uncle © 
Sam. The government in turn was to — 


ON THE SPRING RUN 


The husky youngsters above are straining every muscle as they drag in a 


“corker” of Chinook salmon. The fish are spread out on the beach at the right, 
having failed in their attempt to make their spring run to the spawning grounds 


‘ up river. 


fortify it as a military reservation. It 
failed, however, to do so. On that score 
hangs a long tale and much legal con- 
troversy, with the federal government 
successtully defending its right of owner- 
ship and settling that touchy question, 
“Who owns Sand Island?” 

In one of its numerous lawsuits to re- 
gain possession of the island, when its 
big-hearted generosity had turned to re- 
grets, the State of Oregon alleged that at 
the time the state was admitted to the 
union, Sand Island was a mere sand 
shoal, the surface of which was wholly 
below high-water mark. Therefore, the 
island became the property of the state 
upon its admission in 1859 and remained 
its property until voluntarily ceded to the 
federal government in 1864. 

Not only did Uncle Sam neglect to 
fortify the island, but refused to re- 
_ turn the sandy spit to Oregon, especially 

when it was discovered that it was prob- 

ably one of the most valuable salmon 

Seining grounds in the world. Back in 
_ 1880 the federal government executed its 
first lease for the seining sites. J. W. and 
_ V. Cook were the lessees, and the yearly 
' rental was the modest sum of $509. At 
_ the end of a half century of this leasing 

‘Practice, the government was receiving 
$46,000 for yearly concessions. 

_ During any fishing season up until 
1932, when the last seining lease was 
rescinded, it was always a thrilling sight 


to watch seining operations on 
Sand Island during the com- 
mercial fishing season. There is 
nothing more colorful in the sal- 
mon fishing industry of the North- 
west than the horse-seining opera- 
tions. The “poor fish” in making 
the long and treacherous journey 
back to their breeding grounds to 
spawn and die met a new danger 
when the great drag nets were spread out. 

No branch of our fisheries has oc- 
cupied so public a position as that held by 
the salmon industry. This prominence is 
largely due to legislation and to the more 
or less constant wrangle between factions 
of the commercial fishing interests. 

The salmon is the mysterious fish of 
the sea. Its habits have been closely and 
scientifically studied; experts have been 
detailed by the national government and 
the several states to examine into its 
methods of propagation, with the hopes 
of increasing artificially the number of 
fish in the sea. Many devices for its 
capture have been invented, from the fish 
pole to the wholesale methods of nets 
and seines. It was in the hope of increas- 
ing the annual catch of salmon that the 
twelve-hundred-foot seine was invented 
and utilized by the commercial fishing in- 
terests, when, of course, conditions were 
right for such large operations. Seining 
on Sand Island and around Peacock Spit 
accounted for a very large percentage of 


® 


the annual catch of fish in the lower 
Columbia. 

The catch on the island averaged from 
three to five hundred tons a season. Some 


* seasons’ catches were better than others, 


due to weather conditions and fishing 
conditions at the sites where seining was 
carried on. A very large haul, called a 
“corker” by the boys who pulled in the 
great nets, was not an uncommon occur- 
rence when a school of salmon was pass- 
ing. 

During the fishing season, between 
May and August, and the very short fall 
catch, crews numbering from twenty-five 
to sixty men and a dozen to two dozen 
horses, could be seen on the beach during 
the tides. These magnificent horses, an 
important aid in the annual harvest of 
the sea, were taken over to the fishing 
grounds in a scow, and kept in barns on 
the island during the short seining sea- 
son. “Skinners” hitched them to double 
trees and ran them down to the water 


(Continued on page 28) 
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SPICES 


THAT MADE HISTORY 


By PATRICIA ALLEN 


EXPLORERS have rounded the globe in search of spices. For spices wars 
haye been fought and the map of the world has been changed. Spices, how- 
ever, have no bearing on the present war, but the war, unquestionably, has a 
direct bearing on the quantity and prices of spices imported into the United 
States. 

Already the price of certain seeds has reached an almost prohibitive point. 
And don’t forget that the spice business in America is not a pinchpenny one. 
We used to buy around $140,000,000 worth a year. By the beginning of 
1940 that figure was lowered by almost eighteen million dollars. There is 
no doubt that the European war had rhuch to do with that drop. 

As yet, there is no actual shortage in many spices. You may, however, 
have noticed that the poppy seeds on your rolls are now easily countable 
whereas they used to be splashed on with a generous hand. And you may 
have to get out a search warrant for the caraway in your rye ‘bread, but 
you can still buy almost any spice you ask for, though you'll have to pay 
more for them. 

There is enough pepper in the warehouses of New York to supply our 
needs for at least two years. However, if you’re a bit doubtful, or feel in 


A SPICE MARKET IN JAVA 


a speculative mood, you can rush right out and buy as much pepper as you During the Sixteenth Century the spice market at 
: ; = : fics : SS on the island of Java was one of the busiest in th, 
like, and hoard it. It will keep—provided it is unground—indefinitely. In this old engraving the various activities are | 


They have some in London (provided it hasn’t been bombed out of the shown. At the stands marked “H” bags of cim 


We) Bae oe bt Ae eae f a Re eat nutmeg, clove and mace are for sale. At “R” Eu) 
warehouse) that is a hundred years old and still retains its strength and traders are haggling for sees At “A, “ame 
flavor. . melons, sugar and beans are displayed. The long 

The explanation for the surplus in New York is that it’s the pepper trad- in the back are stores where cooking utensils and): 
I P PSPP " ware can be bought. At “P”, just outside the g) 
the left, pepper is on sale. 


ing center of the world. The axis of the center is the New York Pepper 
Market, an eight-foot squared circle in the New York Produce Exchange. 
And there, since the collapse of the London Pepper Market, in 1937, all the 
world’s trading in pepper has been handled. 

In this small ring, since 1937, more than $40,000,000 worth of pepper has 
been traded. The average price in times of peace is six cents a pound. 


PEPPER AND CINNAMON : i 


The largest quantities of pepper are pro- 
duced in Malaya, and Singapore was for- 


During the first World War, however, it hit a high of 36 cents. The wide- merly the great emporium for this spice. 
spread use of refrigeration by packers and shippers after 1891 lowered the Pepper is the dried fruit of a vine that 
: f reat tical Tornoe iat h mn climbs tree trunks in much the same way 
price of pepper a great deal, since pepper was, prior to that time, much use that ivy does. In the piciuentatnaemnneer | 
for the preservation of foods. left pepper grains are being spread out to i 
The Pepper Market deals only with black pepper. Its milder and less dry. In the picture at the Tight malives (of i 
F : Sumatra are scraping the bark from a cin- 
popular brother, white pepper, goes through the usual spice trade channels. nonin 


Both black and white pepper come from 
the same berry, or peppercorn. Black 
pepper is gathered when the berries are 
still unripe—white pepper berries are left 
until completely ripened, then the black, 
outer shell is removed and only the white 
center used. This has a milder, less bit- 
ing flavor than the black and is ‘rather 
looked down upon by gourmets, although 
many housewives prefer it for some 
sauces because it does not leave floating 
black specks. To any spice man the 
single word “pepper” means only black 
pepper. Most other varieties are properly 
called capsicum spices, and are prefaced 
by their descriptive names, as: red, 
cayenne and chili. 

The history of pepper is romantic and 
amazing. It is filled with wars and ex- 
plorations. The London Pepperers Guild 
“| ‘+Was the most important of its day, and 
| dates back to 1180 A.D. In the Middle 

)» Ages pepper was, quite literally, worth 
- tts weight in silver. It was given as a 
' prized and treasured gift from one king 
j oP another. Tributes were levied and 
_ tansoms demanded in payments of pep- 
_ per. In 408 A.D., when Alaric the Goth 


captured Rome, he demanded two thous- 
and pounds of pepper in addition to 
tributes in gold and silver. But pepper 
was known long before that time. It is 
one of the oldest of spices. It is men- 
tioned in Sanskrit literature, and Pliny, 
with much more enthusiasm than knowl- 
edge, wrote about it at great length. 
Rents were paid in pepper in many coun- 
tries, including England, where it was 
accepted as legal tender, much as tobacco 
was in the early days of Virginia. 

Marco Polo’s travels brought to the 
Venetians much knowledge, and virtual 
control of many spices. Together with 
the Genoese they had control of pepper, 
until Vasco de Gamma tried in 1497 to 
find an all-sea passage to India. He was 
interested in all spices, but chiefly in 
cheaper pepper. It took him eleven 
months to make it but he finally rounded 
the Cape of Good Hope and went on to 
Calcutta. This achievement gave Portu- 
gal supremacy in the spice trade. The 
Portuguese wanted the rich cinnamon 
forests of Ceylon. So they took them. 
Then Goa in western India fell under 
their control. Malacca, in the Malay 


Peninsula, came next, and they tied up 
practically the entire spice trade of the 
world when they gained supremacy of the 
Spice Islands (the Moluccas—Ternate, 
Amboina and “Banda) and Sumatra, 
Java and Borneo. They ruled supreme 


- for many years and probably would have 


held on for a much longer time if their 
arrogance had not gotten the better of 
them. 

All this while the Dutch had been fol- 
lowing in the wake of the Portuguese 
ships capturing, as opportunity offered, 
first one place then another. The Span- 
ish and English were also active, but the 
patient and dogged Dutch persisted, and 
when their conquests brought them Java 
and Sumatra, they had control of prac- 
tically the whole of the East Indies— 
and what has remained a fairly unbroken 
control of the spice trade since the 
seventeenth century, when four-fifths of 
the shipping was Dutch. 

At that time the Dutch had a virtual 
monopoly on cinnamon. They had Cey- 
lon, which was the home of cinnamon 
and grew the best variety. And in order 
to protect their monopoly they burned 
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and destroyed many plantations outside Ceylon. They enforced 
the death penalty on anyone who took the seeds from the island, 
and they burned any surplus that accumulated in Holland in or- 
der to maintain the high price. (Didn’t we plow under cotton and 
hogs some years back?) 

The cinnamon tree is, by the way, the most profitable of all 
spice plants. Not one bit of it is wasted. The entire tree is 
permeated with aroma and flavor, and each part finds its use. 
The bark from one limb will vary widely in quality from the 
bark of another. 

The Dutch monopoly on cinnamon and other spices was 
broken by the English in 1796 when the British took over Ceylon 
and formed the East India Company. 

Vasco de Gamma was not the only explorer who went. in 
search of spices. Don’t forget that the reason Isabella pawned 
her jewels was not to discover America, but to find a short 
route to the Spice Islands. And Ferdinand Magellan was look- 
ing for the same thing when he set out on his round-the-world 
cruise of 1519, Although only one of his five ships came back, 
and Magellan was killed and buried on a lonely island, the trip 
was a success. 

There were only thirty-one men left out of the original 260 
when Captain Del Cano took command and brought the ship 
safely back to Spain more than three years after Magellan set 
sail. They brought home enough pepper (57,000 pounds) to 
pay for the lost ships and expenses of the trip, and they made 
a profit to boot. Del Cano was knighted for his exploit, and the 
King of Spain gave him a coat of arms consisting of crossed 
cinnamon sticks with cloves and nutmegs. 

No matter who has had control of the market since those 
days when seeds and roots and barks lured many a tall galleon 
to a splintery death, and many a knight-in-armor to his watery 
grave, the world has been well, ama usually cheaply, supplied 
with pepper. It is still reasonably priced, and although there is 
enough pepper in New York for the next two years, it is said 
that if every person in America should use as much as two 
ordinary shakers full a year, the world’s current supply would 
be exhausted in that time. 


PEPPER MERCHANTS IN JAVA 


Before Europeans reached Java the Chinese had a well established pep- 
per trade on the island. They lived in their own quarters and went 
from town to town buying up pepper. To be sure they were not cheated 


they carried scales to weigh the pepper before buying. 


NT ee aS Pe ee 


Now it’s about time we got these words ‘ ‘spices’ > and “herbs’ f 
straight. The dictionary says that an herb is a plant with a_ 
soft and succulent stem that, after flowering, withers away. 
Spices are any aromatic and pungent vegetable used for season- 
ing food. The United States government reports on imports 
seem to use that definition, and the American Spice Trade Asso- 
ciation adds to the usual list poppy seed and canary or bird — 
seed—which well they might, as birdseed contains a great many 
true spice’seeds and we use more than thirteen million pounds — 
of it a year. We use about eight million pounds of poppy seed — 
(when we can get them), which is classified by most authorities | 
with spices and is spoken of as the only spice that is blue in © 
color. So from now on we shall call everything used to season ~ 
food a spice. 

Americans do not think of their food as being highly spiced. 
Nor is it, as a usual thing. Yet, we use more spices than any 
other nation, chiefly because we are the most polyglot, the most 
cosmopolitan of nations. Move any man from his native country 
and he may adopt the clothing, the manners and the general ~ 
habits of his new land, but the last things he will willingly give 
up are his native dishes, the things he has eaten since childhood. 
So in the United States we have the demands of every nation 
to meet in the way of foods and food flavors. 

Spices are no longer widely used as actual cures for diseases, 
as once they were, but even now new uses fer them in the | 
realm of medicine are frequently being found. Only recently 
scientists have found elements in sassafras and its bark that 
they believe have beneficial effects on certain hormones. . 

In recent years it has been determined that paprika is rich 
in vitamins A and C, the “resistance” vitamins. The Nobel 
prize was given to a Hungarian scientist largely for his re- 
searches in the vitamin content of paprika. We imported about 
four million pounds of this spice annually, and, since Spain and 
Hungary are our chief sources of supply, the disruption of war — 
has created a shortage. ; 

In the days when nations were actually going to war and 
making conquests principally to obtain spices it was because of © 
their real or supposed value as medicines rather than for making 


PAPRIKA GROWERS 


Before the war Hungary supplied us with much o 
paprika. There it was grown by small farmers 
hung the bright leaves on the walls of their hon 
idty. betare shipping to the mill for grinding 


THE NEW YORK PEPPER RING 


Since the collapse of the London pepper market in 1937 all the world’s 

trading in pepper has been carried on at this ring in the New York Pepper 

Market. Since 1937 more than forty million dollars worth of pepper have 
been traded here. 


foods more delectable. Germs and bacteria were unknown in 
those days, but even so the ancients had a pretty sensible idea. 
Although they didn’t have a word for it, they used spices as a 
disinfectant. 

They were guided through ignorance by their noses, for they 
Believed that where there was an unpleasant odor there was 
disease or sickness, and they blotted out the stench—if not the 
disease—with spices. They didn’t have a word for halitosis 
€ither, but they had a remedy: cardamon seeds. And it’s still 
used for that purpose. You'll find little bowls of the fragrant 
Seeds on some New York bars and on almost all European bars. 

Probably the earliest known breath perfumer was cloves. They 
are mentioned in Chinese books dating back to 266 B. C. Dur- 

)) img that period officers of the court who did not hold a clove in 
» their mouth when addressing their sovereign were risking pretty 
Gire punishment. The effects of this practice were more far- 
Teaching than the Chinese knew. For cloves have, in more 
fecent years, proven their true antiseptic worth. 

=) Not many years ago experiments on polluted water were con- 
Nducted by scientists. Oil of cloves proved to be antiseptic in 


A MUSTARD FIELD IN CALIFORNIA 


Now that we have no imported mustard, the mustard growers of the Southwest 
are greatly increasing their crops. In this field near Lompoc, California, a 
tractor equipped with a windrow pick-up is harvesting a mustard crop. 


NUTMEG HARVEST 


Now that the Netherlands East Indies are shut off we have to depend on the 
West Indies for much of our nutmeg supply. These natives of British Grenada 
are sorting and cleaning nutmegs and preparing them for shipment. 


dilutions down to 2 parts in 1,000, and oil of cinnamon bark in 
dilutions of 4 parts in 1,000. Carbolic acid, used on the same 
polluted water was effective only in dilutions of 5-6 parts to 
1,000. Oil of cloves is used in many cases for purification 
rather than other drugs, because it is nontoxic if used correctly. 
Sage, even in our grandmother’s day, was thought to have 
marvelous health-giving properties. There was an old saying 
that a man with sage growing in his garden could not die. 

Rue, which in Pliny’s day was thought to be efficacious for 
eighty-four diseases and ailments, still has its medicinal uses 
in many parts of the world. Its juice is very acrid and if rubbed 
on the skin quickly forms blisters. Perhaps that is why the 
poets spoke of it with disdain. The “sour herb of grace” Shakes- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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General W. Steffens, chief of Norway's 


Ministry of Defense 
a mascot sent with 
Norwegians 


in Canada, examines 
a plane donated by 
in Uruguay. 


Today a larger air force than Norway ever possessed 


is being trained in Canada. 


Fairchild trainers 
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UNDER FOUR FLAGS 
IN CANADA 


By JAMES MONTAGNES 


Photographs courtesy Director of Public Information, Ottawa 


W OU cannot travel far in Canada without seeing the soldiers, 
airmen and sailors of the armed forces of Poland, Norway, the 
Netherlands and Belgium. They have found a haven in Canada 
where they can train anew for the battle against Hitler, for the 
fight to ‘regain their conquered homelands. Today the flags of 
these four allied countries fly alongside the Union Jack at the 
military encampments established in Ontario and Quebec, or 
from their warships which dock alongside those of Canada, 
Great Britain and the United States in the seaports of the 
Dominion. 

They come from far and near, these men for the new armies 
of four of Europe’s conquered lands. Some come from Canada 
voluntarily or as conscripts, for they are still subjects of their 
homelands because they have not yet taken out Canadian citizen- 
ship papers. Some come from the United States to fight for the 
land of their birth or that of their parents. And many come 
from across the seas, by devious ways or by easy stages, from 
free or allied lands or from their Nazi-occupied homelands. 

Those who have escaped have many stories to tell of patient 
scheming, of long trips and hair-raising adventures. From 


| ' 


Norway come young men, some still in their teens, who have 
slipped out by boat to England, or who have circled the globe 
via Sweden, Finland, Russia, Siberia, and Japanese-occupied 
China. That they succeeded in reaching Canada at last is noth- 
ing short of miraculous. 

There is the story told by one trio of Norwegians who escaped 
in a small motor-powered fishing boat. A German submarine 
came up close to them when they were but a few hours out, 
looked them over, and finally decided they were not worth even 
one torpedo. They escaped, passing as harmless fishermen, but 
one of them had nine years of commercial flying behind him, a 
total of over four thousand hours in the air. Another couple, 
shortly after the German invasion of their country, stole a Ger- 
man plane, painted out the swastika, and made for great Britain. 

The Norwegians were the first to establish a training camp 
in Canada, starting soon after their country had been invaded. 
One reason for choosing the Dominion was the comparative 
freedom from attack; another, because the Norwegian govern- 
ment shortly before the Nazi invasion had given an order to 
United States factories for military airplanes. These could now 
be delivered to the Canadian training camp located at “Little 
Norway” on the waterfront of Canada’s second largest city, 
Toronto, where a new commercial land and seaplane base had 
just been completed within sight of the business district. 

The Norwegians decided to build a new air force in the 
Dominion, combining their naval and army air forces into one. 
They wear a uniform patterned on the Canadian battledress but 
in air force blue. Their officers dress like Canadian and British 


(Continued on page 34) f 


by side. 


Belgian forces started training 
in Canada in February 1941, 
shortly after the establishment 
of their exiled government in 
London. These soldiers are 
singing at their camp near 
Joliette. Quebec, where Bel- 
gian and British flags fly side 
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With photographs by Alexander Alland 
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YOUNG STUDENTS AT WORK 


Hi Members of Rabbi Matthew’s congregation send their children to the Talmud Torah, or 
| Hebrew School. Here they are given religious instruction and taught to read ancient Hebrew. 


BBEFORE anti-Semitic _fulminations 
were heard in New York’s Harlem, | 
small, bearded African Jew, who spoke 
Hebrew, Arabic and German as well as! 
English, gathered together eleven of his 
landsmen and opened a basement syna- 

gogue next door to St. Mark’s Roman 

Catholic Church, in the heart of the 

Black Metropolis. In those days, twenty- 

odd years ago, the neighborhood was es- 

sentially Jewish in character: kosher 

butcher shops, Yiddish theaters, Hebrew 

schools, Jewish delicatessens and syna-. 
gogues abounded. Yet the new congre- 

gation of black Jews were without ade- 

quate quarters for worship. Nor was it 

lucky enough to inherit one of the gap- 

ing, deserted temples left behind by the 

white Jews when they made their exodus 

to the Bronx and Brooklyn, as the sec- 

tion became inhabited by colored people. 

Unable to purchase one of these places 

of worship, the black Jews remained in 

their makeshift basement synagogue. 

Today that little band of the Jewish 
faithful has expanded to a determined 
congregation of five thousand, known as 
the Commandment Keepers, and is living 
a rigid communal life according to the 
solemn dictates of the Talmud. They 
maintain a second-floor schul, Beth Hat- 
phala, on 128th Street, the loft of a red- 
brick tenement east of Lenox Avenue. 
Here, a Talmud Torah, or Hebrew 
school for Jewish children, is conducted 
in conjunction with the synagogue; and 
here too, a Yeshiva, or college for adults 
and advanced students. Besides, they 
support a Beth Zekanim, or home for the 
Jewish old folks; maintain their own 
burial grounds, and control a number of 
small businesses scattered throughout the 
community. From Friday sundown to 
Saturday sunset, men, women and chil- 
dren, all abstain from all manner of 
work, and assemble in their synagogue to 
pass the time in prayer. 

The existence of black Jews is ac- 
knowledged by the white Jewish author- 
ities, but the popular opinion prevails, 
according to Rabbi Levinger, author of 
The Story of the Jew, that they are a 
tribe “who have almost forgotten their 
Judaism, and in every way but a few re- 
ligious rites resemble the dark-skinned, 
thick-lipped [African] natives among 
whom they have lived so long.” The gen- 
erally accepted view of Jewish scholars 
is that the black Jews are the descendants 
of the Falashas, or black Jews of Africa, 
whose form of worship is distinct from 
white Jewry, influenced as it is by Afri-_ 
can civilization. * 

About twenty-six hundred years ages 


THE SACRED BOOK 


Chief Rabbi Matthew is a close student 
of Hebrew theology which, ironically 
enough, he studied at the University of 
Berlin. Assisted by two rabbis, he is 
seen here reading the Torah. 
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THE DAY OF REMEMBRANCE 


On New Year’s Day, or Rosh Hashanah, Chief Rabbi Matthew blows the shofar, or ramshorn, 

to remind his flock of their spiritual shortcomings. According to tradition Rosh Hashanah 

was the day the world was created 5,702 years ago as reckoned from September 1941. The 

sugar in the foreground is on a table loaded with food brought to the synagogue for distri- 
bution among the poor. 


a band of Jewish exiles, fleeing the 
shores of Palestine, then under the op- 
pressive Babylonian rule, sought refuge 
in Egypt and along the cataracts of the 
Nile. The refugees pushed on into the 
deserts of Africa and ultimately pene- 
trated the highlands of Ethiopia, where 
they became known as Falashas, or “‘out- 
Siders.” They proudly designated them- 
selves as “Beta-Israel,” the House of 
Israel. 

The history of this tribe is still cloud- 
ed by considerable obscurity. But it 
appears that from time to time the group 
Was augmented by refugees whose lands 
had been conquered by the Romans, and 


towards the e 


and fused into a single community. Pro- 
tected by the mountains and supported 
by natives converted to Judaism, they 
finally evolved a small independent state, 
and this independence they maintained in 
several parts of the empire for hundreds 
of years. The Falashas played a promi- 
nent role in raising the material and in- 
tellectual standards of their adopted 
country by their strict adherence to their 
religious teachings and culture. Self- 


elf-supporting 
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thousands of them were slaughtered and 

many compelled to embrace Christianity. 
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struggle to persevere as Jews. As a con- 
sequence, the numbers of Falashas, orig- 
inally estimated at several hundred thou- 
sands, dwindled to a mere remnant. Not 
only were their ranks decimated by war- 
fare and famine that ravaged the coun- 
try, but the very bonds of communal life 
that had held them together for so many 
generations were threatened. Mission- 
aries began to make serious inroads and 
even succeeded in gaining large numbers 
of converts. Many Jewish centers were 
completely dissolved, imperiling the con- 
tinued existence of the entire Falasha 
community. Some sixty thousand stub- 
bornly held to their faith. 

The traits that these long-isolated 
people exhibited are those that their 
white co-religionists have come to accept 
as inherent characteristics of Judaism: 
cohesion, unity, industry, thirst for 
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knowledge, long-suffering fortitude un- 
der persecution.: These things the Fal- 
ashas demonstrated. 

For centuries they regarded them- 
selves as the only surviving Jewish rem- 
nant, living in entire ignorance of the ex- 
istence of any other Jews. Nor had 
world Jewry at large any inkling of their 
existence in Ethiopia. The black Jews 
were first discovered by one James Bruce, 
a Scottish traveler who brought the story 
back to London in 1790. Not until the 
early part of this century, when Dr. 
Jacques Faitlovitch, a European Jew, or- 
ganized an expedition and penetrated the 
interior of that country, was the first 
actual contact made with them by white 
Jews. Soon afterwards a movement 
was founded by him “to further the ef- 
forts for the spiritual redemption of the 
Abyssinian Jews.” In 1922 the move- 


THE DAY OF ATONEMENT 


During the .observance of Yom 

Kippur, the most sacred day on 

the Jewish calendar, the women 
wear white and trailing veils. 


ment was transferred to the 
United States, when the American 
Pro-Falasha Committee was or- 
ganized by prominent religious 
and lay white Jewish leaders. 
The arrival of black Jews in 
America probably coincides with 
early days of colonization, when 
they might have been shipped here 
among other African captives to 
work on plantations, but only a 
rare handful have ‘been seen in 
this country. Yet as early as the 
turn of the last century, black 
Abyssinian Jews migrated to the 
United States as free men to es- 
cape anti-Semitism abroad, and 
opened a synagogue in lower Man- 
hattan, where they observed free- 
ly all the traditions and customs 
of Israel. There is no record of 
their ever having disbanded, nor 
is there any trace of their descen- 
dants. Whether they left. this city 
or were eventually absorbed by 
the black population—or the white 
—is a moot question. But con- 
siderable speculation surrounds 
the fact that in 1808, in a building 
on Waverly Place, eighteen black 
men from Abyssinia started the 
Abyssinian Baptist Church, a 


influential churches of Harlem. 

Since the Bureau of Immigra- 
tion blankets all Negro newcomers 
under the easy label, “African, 
black,” when they are in fact of 
many colors, with national and 
religious differences, it is impos- 
sible to check adequately upon the num- 
ber of black Jews who have entered the 
country. But a census taken four years 
ago—according to the Jewish Family 
Journal (white )—revealed that there are 
about 10,000 black Jews in New York 
City. There are another 100,000 scat- 
tered throughout the United States, with 
principal centers of them in Salt Lake 
City, Cincinnati, Youngstown, Phila- 
delphia,, Newark, and St. Louis, Mis- 
sourit. The white Rabbi Philip Good- 
man, of the Institutional Synagogue, re- 
ports that, besides those included in the 
congregation of the Commandment Keep- 
ers, a number of unaffiliated Negro Jews 
in Harlem attend his services, Hebrew 
school and institutional activities. 

Until Hitler began to persecute the 
Jews of Germany, Harlem’s black Jews 
were denounced as imposters, fakers and 


Negro institution that is in ex-— 
istence today as one of the more 
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“by eros, their rabbi was excluded from that select 
er, Who's Who in Colored America, and local wags re- 
rred to him as the “Rasputin of Harlem.” The white Jews, 
erally, hardly knew about their existence, nor was there any 
) manifest concern when the fact was mentioned. The one Jew- 
“ish organization concerned with black Jews, the American Pro- 
| alasha Committee, had its eyes turned toward Addis Ababa 
here it was supporting a Hebrew school. 
) Today, however, they have gained status—a status born of 
he persecution of their white co-religionists. Nowadays their 
ified iftle leader, Rabbi aeons phat . atthew, As fre- 


and Bs synagogues, wide a few Negro oe are “jenitiers 
6f the Cantors Association of America. Harlem’s congrega- 
NHion of black Jews receives favorable attention from the 
\ Negro newspapers, who devote considerable space to reporting 
\the events of the holy days. The Jewish press is no less in- 
terested : the Jewish Family Journal, a monthly magazine, car- 
‘ried a full-page picture of Rabbi-Matthew on the Vide title 
page of its September, 1941 issue. The United Yeshivos Foun- 
“dation, when raising funds for white Jewish colleges early last 
‘year, showed interest in the educational work of the black Jews. 
"And Harlem’s rabbi was a candidate at the last elections for 
Bieicostes to the American Jewish Congress. 

Rabbi Matthew, organizer and spiritual head of Harlem’s 
) congregation of Black Jews, is a grave, intelligent black man, 
) who appears to be about forty-five years old. He dresses in 
severe black and wears the traditional yarmelke, or skull cap. 
When sought for an interview, he was found hunched over a 
~ dining-room table, in a small room, with a copy of the morning 
paper, turned to the accounts of the Louis-Nova prize fight, 
spread before him. His warm brown eyes glowed proudly. 

“Joe's some fighter, yes?” he said with a curious trace of Negro- 
Jewish inflection in his refined voice. 

Harlem’s rabbi was born Yosef Ben Moshea Benyehuda in 

‘Lagos, British West Africa, center of a large colony of black 

F Jews. His father was a Falasha, or African Negro Jew, and 

"hits mother a Christian, a native of the West Indies. How he 
r " comes to have the abbreviated Christian saint’s name, “Matthew,” 
"is a plausible story. English traders, finding the elder Benye- 


7 huda’s full name difficult to pronounce, called him simply, 
4 
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» PASSOVER CEREMONY 

4 On the first night of passover, a 


ceremony is held to commemorate 
the plight of the Jewish people 
a during the exodus from Egypt. 
¥ After sampling the bitter herb 
(horse radish) to recall the years 
____ of Egyptian bondage, the ceremony 
oy. ends with a lavish feast and songs. 
_ At this moment, Rabbi Matthew is 
explaining the significance of 
_ matzoth, or unleavened bread. 
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“Matthew’s man,’ after his white employer. His mother 
adopted it as the family name, when she left her husband in 
Airica and returned to the West Indies with her son. Later, 
young Matthew tacked on the “Wentworth Arthur’ himself 
because of the “English sound.” 

As chief rabbi, he is eminently prepared to lead his people. 
Shortly after he and his mother settled in St. Kitts, B.W.L., he 
left and came to New York, where he entered a Christian theo- 
logical school. After he heard the “call” to Judaism—a period 
he recalls as the most thrilling of his life—he enrolled at the 
Rose of Sharon Theological Seminary in Cincinnati, an institu- 
tion run by the Falashas. He returned to Harlem in 1919 and 
organized the congregation of Commandment Keepers. Five 
years later he went abroad to study Jewish theology at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, on a scholarship obtained for him by an in- 
fluential white rabbi. In his absence, Rabbi Joshiah Ford, a 
Negro immigrant from Barbados, carried on his work until 
1927 when he returned to his flock and rabbinical chores. 

Harlem’s black Jews follow strictly the dictates of Judaism, 
im that they do not practice conversion. According to Rabbi 
Matthew, ‘The majority of so-called Negroes are already of 
Hebraic ancestry, being direct lineal descendants of Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob.” Thus, to build a Negro congregation of 
Jews, only “enlightening” was necessary in order to bring 
Negroes back into the fold. A chief factor in swelling the con- 
gregation, though he did not mention it, was the phenomenal 
rise in Harlem’s population, when Jewish Negroes, among 
others, migrated from the West Indies where, Rabbi Matthew 
claims, more than 100,000 have lived. (The Jewish Family 
Journal says of this that possibly a quarter-million now live in 
the Western Hemisphere). Negro-Jewish migrants also came 
from faraway Africa, where “there are some three million black 
adherents of the Jewish faith.” 

As with other Jews, the rite of B’rith, or circumcision, is per- 
formed on the eighth day after the birth of a child. The ritual 
is done by white rabbis or mohelim only. It is in this one re- 
spect that Harlem’s rabbi confesses to a lack of recognition. A 
cautious, prudent man, he fears a clash with the law and possible 
incarceration. This rite, however, is the only one delegated to 
a white rabbi. Otherwise, Rabbi Matthew, as chief rabbi, of- 
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HORSES and mules are prized possessions during the pres- 
ent world conflict. Next to mankind itself, one of the most im- 
portant factors in the process of molding empires has been the 
domestication of horses for purposes of business, pleasure and 
warfare. 

There is much mystery about the origin and early history of 
the horse, but we know that it appeared in Babylonia about 2000 
B.C., and that, according to the Bible, “Solomon had forty thou- 
sand stalls for his horses.” Since those days} and until the inven- 
tion of the automobile, the importance of the horse and the serv- 
ices it rendered mankind increased immensely. 

The horse’s greatest asset to mankind lies in its speed and 
agility. The desirability of these qualities, coupled with the 
fact that horses are especially plastic in the hands of competent 
breeders, has been an important factor in determining the direc- 
tion that the evolution of horses has taken. Their size, form, 
action and instincts are always subject to modification. During 
early history, their type was modified to the changing condi- 
tions of warfare. Horses are easily conditioned to certain re- 
sponses. 

The horses of America are descendants of animals brought 
here by Europeans and the early settlers of our country. Dur- 
ing the Colonial period the first supply of domestic animals 
(which included horses) was used entirely for food. Horses 
were shipped from London up to about 1640, and in 1646 there 
existed in the colonies approximately only three hundred horses 
of both sexes. 

The horse and buggy era of American civilization has passed 
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MERIC, 


By HAL STADLER an 
DOUG METZLER 


This is an era of mecha- 
nized warfare. Nonetheless 
the horse still maintains his 
prestige. Even in these days 
of tanks and airplanes the 
horse has proven his worth. 


Henle from Monkmeyer 


on. No more do we have the chugging third-alarm fire horses. — 
No more do the waterfronts of American seaports have the 
clop-clopping of horses’ hoofs over cobblestones, familiar to us 
a few decades ago. Instead, we have a war-mad world in which 
predatory nations are seeking conquest of the earth’s riches by 
means of scientific mechanized processess. Despite this horses 
again come into their own, by virtue of their adaptability to se- 
vere climatic conditions and their ability on rough and 
mountainous terrain and slushy marsh lowlands. Horses will — 
again play a most important role in our national defense pro- 
gram. In fact, the Cossacks in Russia have recently demon- 
strated how useful the horse can be in modern warfare. 

Farmers in the United States are raising barely enough horses 
and mules for replacement requirements. Approximately eight- 
thirteenths as many horse foals and only one-fourth as many 
mule foals are being raised as are needed to maintain the pres- 
ent number of horses and mules on farms. Tihe average life of | 
horses is fifteen years, of mules eighteen years. 

Shortage of work stock inevitably must be the result unless 
there is a great increase in the number of mares bred. Three 
years must elapse from the breeding time until a colt can be 
worked. Decided increase in additional workable stock, there- — 
fore, cannot be expected until early 1945. 

Increased purchases of tractors—if available—can take up 
part of the shortage; but tractor prices are rising, and the iron 
and steel needed for tractor production is difficult to obtain un- 
der existing defense priorities. 

Foresight dictates that even tractor-using farmers should have 
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enough stock to do farm work, against the time when neither tractor, 
replacement parts nor gas and oil can be obtained. Men who raise 
enough colts for their own replacements have a second line of defense, 
as indispensable to them as to the nation. 

Farmers today are using more tractors than in 1930, but the increase 
has not been so great as is commonly imagined. Only six states have 
tractors on more than half of their farms. Twenty states have tractors 
on fewer than one-fifth of their farms. 

Horse owners have registered their stock voluntarily throughout the 
country during the past few months—girding themselves for the de- 
fense propagation of horses and mules. All breeders are bent on the 
mission of producing a better, sturdier, blooded type of horse and 
mule. 

The United States has recently acquired several stallions for purposes 
of breeding which were stabled at Santa Anita race track. The horses 
were purchased by the army remount service. They have been sent to 
the more prominent remount service posts. 

Lieut. Colonel F. W. Koester has explained the need of horse breed- 
ing for the army by saying: 

“The people have been hearing so much about planes and tanks that 
they overlook the fact that the army still needs horses. We are con- 
stantly increasing the production of army horses to avoid a shortage in 
future years.” 

Horse trading has increased as a result of the war efforts through- 
out the entire country. If we judge from the enthusiastic displays at 
recent horse-swapping conventions throughout the nation, we are led 
to believe that the desire to trade horses is instinctive to mankind. Since 
the times of the nomadic tribes of Asia, two men plus two horses have 
heen the principal means of consummating a swap. 

No ordinary hoss-swapping convention can possibly compete with the 
shrewdness and exactness of a scheduled sale of horses for military 
mounts, conducted by a seasoned United States Cavalry officer. He is 
not to be fooled by any of the old tricks, such as filing the teeth to con- 
ceal age. Caveat emptor has long been the first principle in the art of 
buying and selling nags. And the buyer does carry out that maxim when 
the buyer is Uncle Sam. The wily horse trader doesn’t unload any 
“kickers” (decrepit nags) on our Uncle. 

Here are a few of the general specifications for military horses as 
set forth by the War Department: the animal must be sound; superior 
in class and quality; gentle and kind in disposition; free, bold, and 
prompt in action at walk, trot, and gallop; free from vicious habits ; and 
free from material blemish or defect. Add to this about twenty-five 
other stiff requirements, and you have a horse saleable to the United 
States Cavalry buyer. 

The height and weight of a young horse will depend entirely on the 
following factors: his breeding, the climatic conditions in the section 
of the country in which he is produced, the kind of pasturage on which 
he has been kept, and the amount of grain which he has been fed. No 
animal, horse or mule, will be purchased for the government service 
Without the opinion of a veterinary officer first being obtained when one 

(Continued on page 28) 


These colts are enjoying a 

happy adolescence on a 

Wyoming ranch. In a year 

or so they will be ready for 

strenuous work for Uncle 
Sam. 


Lewis from Monkmeyer 
This United States cavalry officer is taking his horse over a difficult 
jump. Our cavalry possesses the best horses in the world. Every 
mount which it buys must meet the most rigid requirements possible. 


12 from Monkmeyer 

Sales are held twice a week at the horse market in New 

York. The shrewd buyer examines every part of the 
animals offered for sale. 


FLAMING 
FROM OTHER WORLDS 


By ANNA DICKERMAN 


Yerkes Obser 
This meteorite from Toluca, Mexico, measures eight a 
a haif inches in length. The etched sections show the 
Widmanstatten figures. ‘ 


ARIZONA’S METEOR 


CRATER 
se Thousands of years ago a giant 5 
i ae te. as the Ari- A METEORITE which fell countless ages ago may provide the United States with ten 
: acer Soha, an million.or more tons of minerals that are escent for national defense. It may yield enough ~ 
ee a maximum depth of 550 feet. nickel to serve the nation’s needs for at least ten years, and there is a possibility that it con- 4 


Y tains a billion dollars worth of platinum and iridium. These are not idle estimates; they have | 
been carefully reached by geologists, who have interested the government to such an extent — 

that it will shortly sponsor an expedition to search for this giant from space. Private en- 
terprises have been attempted, but they have been abandoned because unforeseen difficulties - 

added so hugely to the expense that the companies ran out of funds. 

The meteorite plunged into the Arizona desert about twenty-three miles southwest of Wins- 

low, forming a crater a mile in diameter with walls several hundred feet high. It instantly 

; converted solid rock into “flour” fine enough to be sifted through a small-mesh sieve. There © 
is evidence that the meteor entered the earth at an angle and this will be the approach from 

which work will begin. 4 

Recently, a stratoliner pilot flying over Arizona at 20,000 feet, noted thirty or more unusual ~ 


pits or craters, to which, as soon as it could be arranged, he led a party by horseback to make 


Or, 4 
The largest meteorite on ex- Sy ‘Lien 
‘hibition was brought to the a 
American Museum of Natural ae 
History from Greenland by Ad- ; ; — 
miral Peary. It weighs thirty- tea a 


six and a half tons. 


an examination. The pits varied from about 300 feet in 
diameter and 150 feet deep, to 50 by 20 feet. It was thought 
that the meteor exploded as it struck the surface and that i 
fiery fragments formed the pits as hed 
Ninniger, who is one of the worl 
meteorites, has a different theory, after making a ck 
tion of the pits. He places tl ll of I 
25,000 years ago and states that the terrific 
earthquake. The pits occurred f 
limestone crust. 
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CELESTIAL FIREWORKS 


One of the most spectacular meteor showers on record was visible 
from all parts of eastern North America between midnight and 


dawn on November 13, 1833. It is estimated that over 200,000 shoot- as 


however, a 


ing stars were seen at one place. Though many of the meteors left ay aS Be EA ee es EO 
Streaks of flame behind them, there is no evidence of any one of SS ase eae SS aS a ae 
them having reached the earth. automobile which 
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a four-hundred-year-old boundary 


found. In 1884, the Arg 
dary line between two pro 
tion oi the meteorite, and 
posed site. Later, di 
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STARS FELL ON NIAGARA 


Many drawings of the meteor 
shower of 1833 were made from 
the descriptions of observers in va- 
rious parts of the country. Several 
observers noted, as this picture in- 


dicates, that all the meteors ganylka, 

seemed to radiate from a fixed cient monst 

point in the constellation Leo, and bcs Saas 

they are therefore called Leonids. Seventy ‘o 4 : 

They are the best known of all nearly fourteen teet im tength. 

meteors, and their history can be The composition of meteors 

traced as far back as the year R : Sas . ier ; 
002 AD. has been analyzed and found 
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specimens have been preserved. 
and its neighbor Battenheim. 
while villagers at the right watch it fall. 

called it, 


to contain about twenty familiar ele- 
ments, including iron, tin, copper, nickel, 
cobalt, lime, magnesium, oxygen, sul- 
phur and phosphorus. These elements, 
however, are compounded in a way un- 
known to our chemistry. Rare metals 
are present also and, in some instances, 
diamonds, but the diamonds are not the 
sparkling gems that the word implies, 
but are black, exceedingly hard, and of 
use in industry 

The theory has been advanced that 
bacteria within meteors may be a source 
of life on earth. A professor of the Uni- 
versity of California succeeded in crack- 
ing a meteor open under strictly sterile 
conditions, and found living organisms. 

Meteors which penetrated the earth’s 
surface millions of years ago have much 
to do with the oil that drives today’s 
automobiles, in the opinion of some 
scientists. Meteoric explosions depressed 
the rock below, and raised it above, 
forming a vast reservoir or dome, in 
which oil accumulated on the same prin- 
ciple as water in a well. These “pools” 
or “bubbles” may be the reason why 
gasoline is plentiful. 

Giant craters on the moon, clearly seen 
through telescopes, were formed by the 
bombardment of meteors. The moon is 
believed to have no atmosphere, and 
nothing retarded or blanketed the falls. 

The structure of a meteorite could not 
be mistaken for anything having its ori- 
gin on earth. In 1808 a scientist named 
Widmanstatten obtained fragments of 
meteoric iron, polished them and etched 
them with acid, revealing the peculiar 
design known as the Widmanstatten fig- 
ures. This test is applied when any 
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doubt arises, and is accepted as full 
proof of the meteoric nature of the speci- 
mens. 

Meteors are “sliced” by experts con- 
nected with the Department of Geology 
at the United States Museum, Washing- 
ton. The cutting agent is a plain, smooth 
band of metal driven by a toothless band- 
saw, operating at a speed of about 950 
feet a minute. Tiny grains of carborun- 
dum are fed into the deepening cut by 
means of a trickle of water, and the 
metal band rubs and_ grinds them 
against the meteorite until in a couple 
of days a slice is cut through evenly. 
The slice is then ground and polished, 
using carborundum grains in varying de- 
grees of fineness, under great pressure. 
The specimens are then ready for public 
display. 

The age of meteorites has been stud- 
ied in the hope of learning when and 
how they originated. “Once upon a 
time’ as many a popular tale begins, 
there may have been two, or possibly 
three, more planets in our solar system 
than there are now. Within the last one 
hundred million years these planets were 
destroyed, but in what manner it is idle 
to speculate. Meteors may be the debris 
of these unknown, lost planets. Aster- 
oids, which number several thousand 
and revolve around the sun in orbits 
between those of Mars and Jupiter, 
are likewise believed to be planetary 
Delicate instruments have 
discerned that all meteors are not of 
the same age. Our solar system is 
somewhat over two billion years old, 
and with this age some of the tested 
meteorites tally. Others that are 


remains. 


TWO FAMOUS 


Field Macau of woe ) 
THUNDERSTONES 


Above is a picture of the Ochansk meteorite which fell at Perm, Russia, in 1887. 
The illustrations from a fifteenth-century book at the right shows the Ensisheim 
meteorite which fell in Alsace in 1492, the oldest meteorite of which actual 
The illustration shows the village of Ensisheim 
The meteorite is breaking through the clouds above, 
The “thunderstone,” as the villagers 
was excavated and is exhibited in the village hall to this day. 


longed to coniets long since broken up 
disintegrated, Comets are literally pulled 
into our solar family by the power 
attraction of Uranus and Jupiter. Th 
do not revolve around the sun until ti 


through the tremendous pressure of ultra~ 
violet light, which during periods of sun= 


than normally. 


to appear at maximum brightness on t 
night of November 27, when its orbit 
would intersect that of the earth. 

comet was observed, but at seven P. 
a six-hour rain of shooting stars began\~ 


lege, 13,892 were counted ; 
were seen by astronomers in France, who 
were watching for the comet; 
check-up the world over indicated that — 
fully one hundred and sixty thousand - 
meteors had been seen. 
nated from a point near the bright star) 
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In 1872, Biela’s comet was schedulec 


At the Observatory of the Roman Co 
even more 
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They all ema- 


Gamma, in Andromeda, and gave evi- 


dence that the comet had been broken up 
in minute parts. 


An appalling display of celestial fire-— 
(Continued on page 30) 


American Museum of Natural History | 


It is estimated that twenty million meteors 
enter our atmosphere daily and that a mini- | 
mum of only one meteorite reaches the | 
earth’s surface daily. This picture of a — 
meteorite in the midst of a field is from — 

an old French publication. ; 


SPRING LAKE BEACH 


THE ESSEX AND SUSSEX 


NOW that long trips are difficult to make people throughout the United States 
are choosing vacation spots that are within easy reach of their homes. For New 
Yorkers and Philadelphians there are many attractive resorts for week-ends or 
long vacations. Among them one of the most popular is Spring Lake Beach on 
the New Jersey Coast, only sixty miles south of New York City. Directly on 
the ocean front stands the Essex and Sussex, one of America’s finest resort hotels. 
To its guests it offers abundant opportunities for recreation and relaxation. Here 
is one of the finest beaches on the Atlantic Coast, and here are found every kind 
of sport from golf and tennis to horseback riding. Here are amusements ranging 
from a summer theater with Broadway stars to concerts and dances. It is easy 


to forget one’s cares at this hospitable resort. 
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TAMING THE VAGABOND ISLAND 
OF THE COLUMBIA 


(Continued from page 11) 


edge, in readiness for their share in 
the seining operations. Their job was 
to hold one end of the line while the 
seine was laid out in the sea. They 
also bore the brunt of the heavy pull 
on the full bunt after the seine had 
been brought in with the catch. 

Crews were kept together as much 
as possible during the fishing season. 
The men lived in bunk houses right 
on the island. The horses were shel- 
tered and cared for in barns. Fre- 
quently the work of the day extended 
far into the night . . . sometimes to 
the dawn of another day. Thus, it 
was difficult to mark the beginning of 
the seiner’s day, or just when he was 
scheduled to knock off work. : 

An old railroad rail served as a 
gong to get the gang up for break- 
fast, or mess, as it is called. The 
“skinners” were out first on the beach. 
They had to get the horses ready and 
hooked to the double trees. By dawn, 
if the tide was right, the three fel- 
lows that manned the skiff were al- 
ready aboard, preparing to uneurl 
the great net. One of the men passed 
bights of the seine to the other, 
whose business it was to cast the 
seine as far as possible over the rail 
into the sea. The farther the bights 
of a seine were cast from a boat, 
the less the other part of the seine 
would retard the progress of the 
layout boat. The boat carried it 
out in arc-like formation, with one 
end of the seine staked to the land, 
holding it in place. The tug towed 
the loaded skiff until the full 1400 
feet of net had been laid out. 

Those that worked on the boats, on 
the beach and who rode the double 
trees were strong, tough, plucky fel- 
lows. Hauling back to shore some 290 
fathoms of net, with a few ton of 
fighting salmon, takes more pluck 
than the average laborer possesses. 
But these men had what it takes. 
Some of them were farmers from 
nearby coast farms; others were log- 
gers who drifted down from the hills 
during the slack logging season, and 
a third group, and by far the largest, 
were young college fellows between 
eighteen and twenty-two years of age, 
who found the summer fishing job 
something of a vacation, and at the 
same time a source of income for 
financing their college tuition. 

Gathering in the seine, after it has 
been out at sea an hour or two, was 
a sight well worth witnessing. Flashes 
of silver in the air, fighting, thrash- 
ing fish in the water, were all indica- 
tive of the struggle of the salmon to 
escape this hazard of commercial fish- 
ing. Slowly, carefully, Zip the tug 
boat drew the seine shoreward. The 
fish had to be kept from escaping and 
the net from tangling. When the two 
ends of the net were in, and the en- 
tire bunt was in shallow water, the 
beachcombers ran down the sloping 
beach into the water, in readiness to 
close the cork line over the lead line, 
thus preventing the fish from jump- 
ing out. Teams of horses were now 
ready to drag the heavy packed bunt 
up on the beach. 

No sooner was the bunt safely 
landed, than the “pot” was dumped. 
Glistening fish were strewn all over 
the sandy bank, but not for long. 
Waiting wagons were quickly filled 
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with the salmon, and _ transported 
across the sands to the dock. A scow 
carried them to the canneries at As- 
toria, Oregon, and Ilwaco, Washing- 
ton, where the fish were cleaned, cut 
up by a battery of power knives, and 
made ready for the tables of the ulti- 
mate consumers. 

While seining is an important part 
of the Sand Island story, it is not the 
whole story. As a matter of fact, it 
ceased to exist after the dikes were 
built in 1932, and Uncle Sam was de- 
prived of a neat source of revenue. 

But to go back to Sand Island be- 
fore the building of the great north 
and south jetties, which extend out 
into the harbor like long welcoming 
arms to entering vessels.. .. At that 
time the island was enjoying a more 
or less constant spree. It became a 
wandering, prodigal gadabout, feared 
by mariners and discussed by legal 
minds. Maps and official surveys 
show in 1841 the island was an in- 
significant bit of uplifted shoal sands, 
almost abreast of Point Adams, Ore- 
gon. A large sandy shoal lying be- 
tween Point Adams and Cape Disap- 
pointment was designated as “Middle 
Sands.” Later these “Middle Sands” 
disappeared. In 1851 Sand Island 
shows on a United States Coast Sur- 
vey as being a little farther away 
from Point Adams. When Oregon 
deeded the island to the United States 
government in 1864, it was shown as 
being in the mouth of the Columbia, 
near Oregon, and subject to overflow 
between high and low tide. Then, 
true to its diabolical nature, the island 
decided to change its shape. With 
the aid of the tides, storms and 
winds, the island began to look like a 
boomerang in more ways than one. 

Besides the litigation for the ward- 
ship of the island, which has involved 
two sovereign states and the national 
government, covetous eyes were long 
cast on the rentals collected for fish- 
ing sites. Commercial /fishing corpo- 
rations were involved in expensive 
and lengthy litigation. 


Claims and counterclaims continu- 
ally littered up the court dockets. 
‘There was the battle over the island’s 
possession when Oregon sought to re- 
claim it from Uncle Sam. There was 
the boundary line dispute between 
Oregon and Washington, which the 
United States Supreme Court decided 
to settle. There was the issue of 
whether a channel is a channel when 
ships quit using it. Oregon fought to 
have its fishing rights restored when 
it failed to get the island back. Bills 
were introduced in Congress asking 
for return of title to Oregon, plus 
some $400,000 which Uncle Sam had 
collected for leases during a score of 
years. A United States Senate in- 
vestigating committee made a junket 
trip to Sand Island one nice summer, 
and gave the place the “once over.” 
The fish packers got involved in a 
federal court suit to prove Oregon 
still controlled the fishing rights of 
the island. Even an Indian Congress 
was held in Spokane, Washington, 
when they discussed the moot ques- 
tion of who owns the island, and 
claimed that the famous Stevens 
Treaties of 1851 plainly gave the fish- 
ing rights of Sand Island to the Chi- 
nook tribe of Indians. 


The audacity of the island is un- 
believable. After the United States 
Supreme Court defined and settled, 
for once and for all, the boundary 
controversy between the contending 
states of Oregon and Washington, 
the impudent stretch of sand at- 
tempted to embarrass the court by 
moving northward in a big way, prac- 
tically shoaling Baker’s Bay, as well 
as upsetting the location of the North 
Channel. 

Apparently fussed by all the legal 
minds that pondered over it, and 
irked by the efforts of the govern- 
ment engineers to confine it, the “bad 
boy” of the Columbia attempted in 
1931 to commit suicide by cutting it- 
self in two, right across its long 
goose-like neck. Serious though the 
incision was, the engineers cleverly 
handled the case. They had the sev- 
ered neck spliced by filling in the 
newly cut channel. 

Later, the engineers built three 
wing dams or dikes on the ocean side 


of the island. T 
the commercial fishing ind. 
that locality. Scientific ‘skill 
ceeded in outwitting the jum 
sandpile and keeping it in it 
backyard. But the world-fan 
seining sites were no more. 
engineers, all unwittingly, 
this story of its otherwise “h 
ending.” 

We have to be generous in judging 
the antics of this unpredictable litth 
two by four island. While we cri 
cally review some of its expensive 
adventures, we still remember th it 
has always been loyal to the gov 
ment, first, last and always. It 4 
cooperated with the commercial fish 
ermen, making their industry ver) 
profitable. It has never been used a: 
a W.P.A. project, even during the 
depression. It has been somewhat ai 
the mercy of Mother Nature and the 
uncontrollable elements, but ha: 
yielded to the resourcefulness of mar 
through the application of science. 


AMERICA’S HORSES GO TO WAR 
(Continued from page 23) ‘ae : 


is available at the time. All animals 
will be subjected to a rigid inspec- 
tion, and any animal that does not 
conform closely to the required speci- 
fications will be rejected. 

A charger, fit for the mounted arm 
of the service, is a difficult animal 
to obtain because so many good 
qualities must be found combined in 
him. A hunter is capital raw material 
out of which to make a charger; but 
appearance, not an essential quality in 
a hunter, is indispensable in a 
charger. He must also have action, 
though his paces must be very easy. 

The best size for a charger is about 
fifteen hands; moderate-sized horses 
can be trained more handily than 
larger ones, and experience shows 
that they are hardier and better per- 
formers than horses of greater 
stature. 

In 1920 on the Aqueduct race track 
near New York City the great horse, 
Man O’War, ran the fastest mile and 
a quarter in history. Where did he 
get his terrific speed? From train- 
ing? Only partly. Chiefly he got it 
from the blood of Eclipse and 
Hambletonian 10, two horses of over 
one hundred years ago. Practically all 
race horses go back to Eclipse and 
Hambletonian 10. David Starr Jordan 
assures us that the “Blood of Eclipse 
is today flowing in the veins of every 
great race horse of the world.” The 
fact that so many blooded stallions 
are now in the service of the govern- 
ment means that in the future we 
shall have a greater horse for the de- 
fense needs of the American conti- 
nent. 

The following statistics are from 
the U. S. War Department: 


Horses In Service 


Cavalry 
Waited States si Sesiats ss 25,000 
EL SAOA Ce CBM hota c soca te 200,000 
MRPOR AV Ny sc: aaras ayiensaid-aiaai ss 50,000 
WESAEOUL GS picinin eet nets ty tea 50,000 
Draft & Pack 
Waited. States s..t.0'. vt «els 25,000 
ISS tebe onset ayel omer aisha anete etans 800,000 
URC SATIAAY. sh oleis oy vtishsre ters na 910,000 
aapartien s/s) <oik cortbokes che taoteteitetets 325,000 


At the end of the first half of the 
fiscal year 1942, the remount servic 
has purchased or authorized the buy: 
ing of approximately 35,000 addi. 
tional horses and mules. 


“We even have masks for oui 
horses and mules,” said one chemica 
warfare expert as a group trottec 
along, with horses and men maskec 
for a trial heat through the ga! 
chamber. Their masks must be spe 
cially built, as mules and _ horse! 
breathe through their noses. Som 
horses and mules don’t take to thi 
masks without balking, but after ¢ 
few experiences they become recon 
ciled and give no trouble. 


In Georgia, one cavalry unit load; 
its mounts into horse-carrying trucks 
or portees. There was a time wher 
all cannon, escort wagons, caissons 
and similar equipment were drawn by 
horses and mules. Now the army 
horse rides in comfort, along with 
the troopers, and arrives at the desig: 
nated encampment location rested an¢ 
fresh. The primary purpose of thi 
portee is to transport cavalry speedily 
over good roads to rough country 
which trucks cannot negotiate, bul 
where cavalry may reconnoiter. Ofter 
the greener horses rear and balk, 
throwing themselves wildly about the 
gangplanks. Once they are aboard 
the portee, they soon quiet down for 
smooth travel. 


“The horse is obsolete,” insists the 
average soldier. But old-time cayalr 
men will tell you different. And right 
they are. The Germans still use some 
900,000 cavalry mounts. The Poles 
sent cavalry against the Germans 
1939, armed only with lances. The 
Russians have a million horses 
trained and equipped for cavalry 
fighting. Horses are being used in 
China; they have played an impo: 
part in the building of the Bu 
road. Mexico has a fine border-y 
of cavalry units. America has 
500,000 horses and 4,000,000 mul 
draw upon, including the finest 
lions in the world. So, may the 
blood of Eclipse flow on—and 
our troopers valiantly on to vi 


Cpr: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _play- 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


JAT OUR TROOPS WILL FIND ON 
~ NEW CALEDONIA 


American occupation of New Cale- 
lonia, one of the richest and most pros- 
perous French possessions in the Pacific, 
will bring Uncle Sam’s soldiers in contact 
one of the best known, ethnologi- 
ry, of the earth’s peoples. 


This is the consensus of ethnologists of 
Smithsonian Institution, whose col- 
 lections throw some light on the strange 
__ ways of life of the inhabitants. 

_ The native of New Caledonia is a curi- 
ous mixture, both in physical characteris- 
tics and culture, of the black, small-stat- 
ured, primitive Melanesian and_ the 
brown, robust, relatively advanced Poly- 
nesian of the Maori type. 

The basic stock undoubtedly is Mela- 
nesian. The island, discovered by Capt. 
_ James Cook in 1774, lies well within the 

area of these dark little people who in- 

clude some of the least advanced of the 

human race. The Polynesian mixture, 

however, came long before the first white 
_ contacts. It is especially apparent on the 
east coast but has permeated to some ex- 
_ tent the whole New Caledonian stock. 

Up to the time of white colonization 
there was little cohesion among the New 
Caledonian natives. In 1930 the Rev. 
Maurice Leenhardt, agent of the Societé 
_ des Missions Evangeliques who had spent 

a quarter of a century among the natives 
of this island, reported to the French In- 
stitut d’Ethnologie that there were ves- 
tiges of at least twenty different languages 
‘spoken among them. Most of these, he 
found, were much more distinctive than 
_ dialects of a common basic tongue. 
The differentiation of the tribes was 
_ aided by the geography of New Cale- 
donia, split by a range of high mountains 
_ with many spurs extending nearly to the 
toasts. These formed deep, fertile val- 
leys through which swift rivers ran sea- 
ward. This led not only to separation, 
_ but to hostility among the different 
| groups. 
___ The characteristic dwelling is a bee- 
i hive-shaped, grass-covered hut usually oc- 
_ cupied by a single family. To such a 


_ buildings for storage. Each village usu- 
ally has a large hut or group of huts, 
; ‘Somewhat removed, which serve the com- 
ity as a social center, especially for 
al gatherings of the men. Also, M. 
ardt records, each village usually 
a hidden retreat in the mountains to 
eh the people can retire in time of 
er or attack. 
w Caledonians, he found, still use a 
lous type of shell money in economic 
tings with each other. This consists 
s ground down laboriously to form 
globules. The value of a piece is 


ined largely by the amount of la- 


_ Structure may be attached several out-, 
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bor which goes into its preparation. 
Highest in value is the so-called “black 
pearl,” so fine and delicate that it can be 
moved by blowing the breath against it. 
French convicts early learned to counter- 
feit this money, thus causing considerable 
confusion in native economics. Up to the 
outbreak of the war French merchants 
would accept these “pearls” at a standard 
rate of exchange. 

The trial and clan organization, as de- 
scribed by M. Leenhardt, is extremely 
complex. The New Caledonian recog- 
nizes at least twenty-one degrees of rela- 
tionship, each designated by a different 
term. 

The religious life of these people is 
complex and somewhat secretive. A basic 
feature consists of great ceremonies of 
propitiation in which all members of a 
tribe take part. Such a ceremony, which 
continues for days, is known as the “pilou 
pilou”—a name the derivation of which 
M. Leenhardt was unable to determine. 
There are a great number of native gods 
and they differ from tribe to tribe. 


FOOD FOR WAR 


Mexico’s extranee into the war gives 
special significance to the Second Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture to 
be held in Mexico City July 6 to 16 un- 
der the auspices of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. As José L. Colom of the Pan 
American Union points out modern war- 
fare has demonstrated that the course of 
a campaign often depends upon the 
ability of opposing nations to produce 
and distribute the necessary foodstuffs. 
That is why inter-American agricultural 
relations are becoming progressively more 
realtistic and more far-reaching in their 
effect on world events. At every oppor- 
tunity stress is being placed upon the im- 
portance of coordinated agricultural pro- 
duction in a war society. 

The Conference is a forceful example 
of this shift and intensification of inter- 
American interest. The Conference, al- 


though called before the entrance of the 
United ‘States into the war, has quickly 
and effectively adapted its program to 
consider problems brought about by the 
present war, as well as questions of agri- 
cultural technology. 

The program gives implicit recognition 
to the fact that the Western Hemisphere 
today is the chief production area of the 
United Nations. The northern section is 
mainly concerned with industrial produc- 
tion of war machinery and the southern 
part is rapidly becoming a major source 
of tropical and subtropical agricultural 
commodities necessary to wage a success- 
ful war. Specific emphasis is given on 
the one hand to industrial crops, includ- 
ing rubber, cotton, and insecticide, oil, 
fiber, and medicinal plants, and on the 
other hand to such important staples as 
coffee, cacao, and grains. The program 
does not limit the assembly to present- 
day considerations; it recognizes that 
planning for agricultural production and 
readjustment after hostilities end should 
be done now, on a long-term basis, to fit 
into a total program of post-war recon- 
struction. 


SAVE OUR FORESTS! 


A plea to strike down the monstrous 
crimson wolf that symbolizes forest fires 
is the theme of a colorful painting by 
the internationally-known artist, Willy 
Pogany, appearing on 800,000 posters dis- 
tributed to government, civic and patri- 
otic agencies throughout the country by 
the Forest Service of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

The Forest Service has distributed the 
posters as part of a nationwide educa- 
tional campaign to impress Americans 
with the fact that the ever costly menace 
of forest fire has an even greater power 
of destruction, in days like these, when 
blazing timberlands can be a serious de- 
laying factor in the prosecution of Ameri- 
ca’s war against the Axis powers. 

The 30,000,000 acres of timberland de- 
stroyed annually by fire, Secretary Wick- 
ard warned, in a recent article, represent 
thousands of planes, ships, guns and equip- 
ment that should, but don’t go to our 
fighting men. He explained in his article 
what forest fire really means in terms of 
potential war materials that go up in 
smoke. 

The U. S. Secretary of Agriculture also 
stated that, year after year, experienced 
foresters have estimated property dam- 
age of $40,000,000 because of forest fires. 
“This year,” Secretary Wickard empha- 
sized, “in addition to the capacity to exact 
a similar toll, forest fire could slow down 
the nation’s production for war; it could 
interrupt the flow of aircraft, tanks, 
shells, ships and other fighting equipment 
for the United Nations and their armed 
forces.” 
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THE BLACK JEWS OF HARLEM 


(Continued from page 21) 


ficiates at all religious services, ap- 
points minor functionaries, and has 
the power of ordaining new rabbis. 
Besides him, there are now nine or- 
dained Negro rabbis and two elders 
who assist in ministering to this 
flock. 

At the schul, during the holy days, 
strict orthodox services are conduct- 
ed by Rabbi Matthew, who can re- 
cite much of the Hebrew holy scrip- 


tures from memory. A_ seventeen- 
year-old Negro cantor sings the 


litany of the services. To accommo- 
date the entire membership, services 
are held from six o’clock in the 
morning till nine at night. Those 
who live in New Jersey, Brooklyn, 
Long Island or other outlying sec- 
tions, and would have to travel to 
Harlem in violation of certain Jew- 
ish tenets, are provided rooms above 
the synagogue so that they may stay 
overnight. A sprinkling of white 
Jewish merchants, who live in the 
neighborhood, often join their colored 
co-religionists in worship. 

During the observance of Yom 
Kippur, the Day of Atonement and 
most sacred day in the Jewish re- 
ligious calendar, the women wear 
white and trailing veils; the men 
dress in ordinary business suits and 
wear their hats. A soft light com- 
ing from the ornamental Menorah, or 
seven-candle candelabra, gives the 
synagogue a quiet, subdued air, until 
the whole congregation raises its 
hands in — supplication — throwing 
startling shadows against the isin- 
elass-covered windows—and lifts its 
deep-throated voice in the plaintive 
chant of the hallowed Kol Nidre 
hymn. 

Like their white brethren, Harlem’s 
black Jews seek to be self-sufficient. 
They have built up fifty-odd busi- 
ness establishments that include mod- 
est cigar and stationery stores, tailor 
shops, laundries, a gas range repair 
shop and restaurants serving kosher 
foods. As a group, they patronize 
Jewish-owned stores, whether white 
or black; and wherever possible, 
black Jewish merchants employ Jews. 
There is also a similarity of employ- 
ments between white and black Jews: 
the Negro Jews are garment work- 
ers, painters, plumbers, carpenters, 
and a few are Yiddish-speaking 
dairy salesmen. The rabbi says that 
he himself once earned his living as a 
carpenter. 

Not one black Jew is a night club 
entertainer, musician or actor, tradi- 
tional occupations of American Ne- 
groes that attract many white Jews. 
The bulk of black Jews, like most 
Negroes, are employed as domestics. 
Not however as ordinary domestics, 
but as “certified kosher cooks,” ad- 
hering strictly to the Jewish dietary 
laws—the use of separate dishes, 
towels, soaps, etc. They work for 
orthodox Jews only and will not ac- 
cept employment with Reformed 
Jews because “they do not keep 
kosher homes,” the Rabbi stated. 
Although the killing and prepara- 
tion of kosher meats is an im- 
portant rite of Jewish life, there are 
no butchers in the congregation of 
black Jews, so they depend on the 
white kosher markets. 

An interesting commentary upon 
their self-sufficiency is that “not more 
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than three or four black Jews have 
ever received public relief.” And, 
they boast, “no member of our con- 
nection has ever been arrested for a 
felony or misdemeanor; and none 
has ever gone to an asylum.” ‘There 
is little drinking among them, but 
Rabbi Matthew says with an affec- 
tionate sigh, the younger members of 
the congregation can’t be kept from 
going to the Savoy Ballroom, “the 
home of happy feet.” 

These people do not fight or quar- 
rel with anyone about their faith. 
They follow implicitly the rabbi’s 
solemn admonition not to argue re- 
ligion. There is general recognition 
of and respect for their faith in the 
community now, and the Negro Jew- 
ish youth attending the public schools 
of Harlem, like other children of the 
Jewish faith, are excused from class- 
es during the holy days by the Board 
of Education. Their color is their 
bond with other Negroes and there- 
fore they move normally in the 
stream of community life. 

The Negro character threaded 
through their Judaism is often evi- 
dent. During the Jewish holidays, 
the bearded rabbis, attired in ortho- 
dox ceremonial robes, lead the faith- 
ful in parades to their Lenox Avenue 
temple. And through membership in 
Masonic Lodges, affiliated with the 
Royal Order of Ethiopian Hebrews, 
they march in colorful processions 
that provide the community with a 
highlight to its marching seasons. 
Through these lodges also, they are 


in constant touch with other black 
Jews throughout the country, 
Harlem’s black Jews have little 


contact with their co-religionists, the 
white Jews, outside of perfunctory 
business relations. There is, of 
course, an occasional meeting like 
the time the Educational Alliance 
staged a Yiddish show, “A Night in 
Harlem,” and invited the black Jews. 
“Generally speaking,’ Rabbi Mat- 
thew confides, “the white Jews re- 
gard us very, very sympathetically.” 
Yet the black Jews, on principle, pre- 
fer not to have social relationships 
with the white Jews, and intermar- 
riage is opposed because the exig- 
encies of the American pattern of 
life make the “conditions of such a 
relatonship prohibitive.” 

To be sure, they feel a genuine kin- 
ship with the white Jews, especially 
in the matter of anti-Semitism, al- 
though as yet they feel its lash in a 
minor way only. The ‘black Jews are 
alarmed somewhat by the recent 
anti-Jewish disclosures, because they 
feel that if anti-Semitism takes root 
in the United States they will suffer 
doubly—“not only as Jews but even 
as so-called Negroes.” They are de- 
termined, therefore, according to 
their spokesman, to put their shoul- 
ders to the wheel and cooperate with 
white Jews in driving out anti- 
Semitism wherever it may be found 
in America; for in doing so they will 
be protecting themselves, 

One strongly suspects that Har- 
lem’s black Jews are more intensely 
Negroes than Jews, and that their 
movement largely has the aspects of 
the Jewish landsmanshaften societies, 
groups formed to maintain contact 
with immigrants from the same town 
or region and to preserve their tra- 


ditions. 


Certainly, their national as- 
pirations appear to overshadow their 
religious aspirations, a condition that 
is true of Negro life generally. 

The whole character of black Jew- 
ish life is influenced by their origin— 
the subject of much controversy. Ac- 
cording to ancient writings, an ac- 
count that Harlem’s congregation ac- 
cepts as beyond debate, the origin of 
the black Jews goes back to the reign 
of Menelik I, son of King Solomon 
and the black Queen of Sheba. For 
centuries, before and since 333 A.D., 
the year in which Christianity was 
adopted in Ethiopia, the black Jews 


FLAMING MISSILES FROM OTHER WORLDS 


(Continued from page 26) 


works occurred in 1799 when the sky 
literally blazed with meteors. Terri- 
fied people everywhere supposed that 
the end of the world had come and 
knelt in prayer. In 1833 there was 
a repetition of the event. Meteors 
were as numerous as flakes in a snow- 
storm. ‘Great fireballs, weird colored, 
hung stationary in the sky. Trails 
of some of the “shooting stars” re- 
mained visible for half an hour. An 
adventuresome comet of great. size 
evidently came too near and met its 
end in a spectacular meteoric blaze. 
It is estimated that a hundred tons 
of meteoric ash descends daily, but 
is distributed so widely over the face 
of our globe that it is seldom recog- 
nized in its true character. 
Meteors, like the earth and_ its 
sister planets, revolve around the 
sun, Some of them are quite evenly 


distributed in their orbits, while 
others collect in dense shoals or 
swarms. When the earth’s orbit in- 


tersects that of the meteors, there is 
a collision, and the resulting friction 
converts the meteor into light and 
heat. The speed of meteors is about 
twenty-six miles a second. The tem- 
perature at the height when they 
first become visible is 400° F. be- 
low zero. If the meteor happens to 
be a very large body, it is heated 
unequally, and the expansion causes 
it to explode and reach earth as 
meteorites. Some meteors, brilliant 
as they appear for the moment, are 
hardly larger than grains of sand, 
while others weigh a few ounces. 

The largest meteorite ever found 
in the United States is exhibited in 
the Hayden Planetarium, New York 
City. It was discovered in 1902 by 
two prospectors, not many miles from 
the city of Portland, Oregon. It was 
deeply pitted from weathering, proof 
that it had lain on the ground for 
ages. It is ten feet long and weighs 
fifteen and a half tons. 

A meteoric fall of importance oc- 
curred in the winter of 1930, near 
Paragould, Arkansas, when the ex- 
plosion that accompanied it was so 
terrific that people in adjoining states 
were wakened from sleep and sup- 
posed there had been some _ local 
disaster. Two fragments have been 
recovered, the largest of which 
weighs about eight hundred pounds. 

Meteorites are worth money to the 
finder. The amount paid for them 
varies from ten to several hundred 
dollars, depending upon size and type. 
Iron meteorites are readily identified. 
Quoting Frank Clay Cross of the 


_ wheel fashion from the rim of | 


Haile Sele “King on fhe 
of _Judah. ” (That the kings of 


Coptic Christian Church is a 
that Rabbi Matthew regards as 
result of a diplomatic appease 
policy.) 

This interpretation settles their an 
cestry and racial loyalties, and con 
tions their outlook upon the 
temporary scene, They are th 
fore black nationalists as well a 
ligious Jews. 


tory, “Meteorites are never ro 
like a ball or shaped like a pear 
a cucumber. They are never st 
fied or, in other words, in lay 
They never have veins or streaks 
white or any other color. They 
be ‘brown or black all over, Ther 
will never be ‘stones or pebbles im- 
bedded in a meteorite nor bumps on 
its surface. It is never porous like 
a sponge, nor hollow within.” 
Stony meteorites answer the samhe 
general description. They may have 
shallow pits or depressions not deep 
enough to be called holes. Two ts 
may overlap or there may be a pit 
within a depression. | 
The first “shooting star park” in 
the world will soon be opened to the 
public in West Texas, near the town 
of Odessa. It had been casually 
noticed that there was a hump or 
rise, standing six or eight feet above 
the otherwise level prairie. Dr. E. H. 
Sellards, a University of Texas ge 
ologist, whose work required that he 
locate and report on the natural | re- 
sources of the state, observed | 
hump while searching for none 
and judged from its shape that it 
was caused by the explosion of 
great meteor. He discovered a de- 
pression twelve feet deep, extending 
for about six hundred feet, filled 
with sand, rock and mesquite trees 
an accumulation of probably thou- 
sands of years. Excavation disclo: 
countless fragments of meteoric iron. 
Funds have been made available, 
three observation tunnels half a cit 
block in length will be dug spol 


crater. The actual meteorite 
not.be found since it is supposed to 
have penetrated at an angle ins 
of having made a straight desce 
Thousands of tourists will be git 
the unusual opportunity of seei 
what happens, however, when a n 
teor traveling at an inconceivable 
of speed strikes earth’s surface ¢ 
transforms rocks into powder. 

Watchers of the skies are alw. 
well repaid. Anyone may at 
time make a startling celestial d 
covery. A meteor blazes across 1 
field of vision. “Did you see 
shooting star ” a man in the st 
asks his girl companion. “A sou 
passing out,’ whispers the su 
stitious, in awe. “Debris of a bu 
out world,” muses the astron 
“Oh! a little star got lost,” excla’ 
a child. 


alled café society doing pretty 
the face of war circumstances. 

with outstanding floor shows 
pi all, of course. No end of 
rkers, and strangers within 
tes, still feel need of diversion 
ime of unprecedented stress. 


; Room, atop Rockefeller 
er, in the person of Helen Ta- 
the especially appearing 
, she goes all-American this 
But, although she is a “mod- 
dancer, her numbers will hark 
Many years in theme. To the 
of the Revolution, for songs that 
for revival just now, and to the 
‘of spirituals, for hali-forgotten 
Ss with a charm all their own. 
! also has Ida Soyer and Daniel 
tim dancing with her and for the 

g accompaniments Mimi Benzell 
md Leon Lischener. As for the or- 
thestra, the July change will bring 


. 


Carmen Cavallaro’s and his orches- 


The Cotillion Room at the Pierre 
so beautiful that in its initial sea- 
In it has become one of the sights 
is the town. At the left of the attract- 
ive entrance room, the Cotillion Room 
infla itself in distinctive glory. 
‘There is something about it that turns 
‘one’s thought immediately to the Eu- 
‘tope that was. Although there is a 
use of red and blue, the accom- 
ing white gives it refreshing light 
id cheer. A highly artistic ensemble 
‘With patriotic note, I should call it. 
As to the floor show, the early April 
gs will still have Ella Logan, 
ung in from “Sons O’Fun” to 
for a while, and Bert Alleton, 
magician—with, for the dancing, 


Tt is to be hoped that the closing 
“Monte Carlo is only temporary; 
k for the turning up of its lights 


$ resort has made such a distinct 
for itself that many of its fre- 


fe in town. And to this hope 
be added another—that the 
’ next door will resume its 
-colorful way come warm 


Stork Club moves along on 
tenor of its way, just as if 
yere not a town of frequent 
Only occasionally is there 
ns new to be said of it. The 
al card “Hello” from Sher- 
illingsley read: “Beginning 
h there will be dance music 
= cocktail session. P.S. Bob 
fs Orchestra.” The news is 
‘it always is at the Stork. 


AROUND NEW YORK 


By WARNER HOLMES 


The season at El Morocco is run- 
ning along so well that it bids 


will not prevent, however, the re- 
opening of its suburban wing — the 


Westchester Bath Club, at Mamaro- | 


neck on the Boston Post Road. 

Hildegarde, it seems, leaves the 
Café Lounge of the Savoy-Plaza. 
The Ray Benson orchestra is back 
again. 

Le Pavillon has the appropriate 
combination of French gray and 
gold; but there is the bright relief 
of maroon. On the whole charming 
surroundings for the new field of 
Henri Soulé—who was general man- 
ager of the French Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair and had been associated 
previously with famous restaurants 
in Paris. 

The new show of the Café de la 
Paix at the Hotel St. Moritz has, in 
particular, Charles Columbus 
Kathryn Carroll in their very appeal- 
ing “Cavalcade of the Dance.” Co- 
lumbus, who used to be teamed with 
Snow, now has in. Miss Carroll the 
erstwhile first ballerina of the Robin 


Hood Dell opera company under 
Alexander Smallens’ direction. For 
the rest, Terri Franconi, the well 


known South American tenor, is sing- 
ing on the April program and the 
Ford Harrison orchestra is playing 
for the dancing—with Rosalie Gib- 
son doing the band lyrics. 

The East Room, an extension of 
Rumpelmayer’s, will be open to a 
public 
tion. Designed by Zareh Sourian, 
this is decorated quite in the spirit of 
today—with beige and green 
dominant color notes, mirrored walls 
and zebra wood panels. The deco- 
tative piece de résistance is the 
photographic mural covering the en- 


fair | 
to continue through the summer, This | 


and | 


sure to greet it with admira- | 


the | B 


tire south wall—such a view of Cen- | 
tral Park as one would get from } 


looking out of any of the windows 
of the St. Moritz. Beautiful: wood- 


work frames it and the lighting is | 


very effective. 


Three handsome pri- | 


vate dining rooms adjoin this new | 


rendezvous. 


It seems that all the color changes | 


at Le Coq Rouge were not made for 
the-start of the season. They have 
gone on, stopping only at the Sky- 
line of the famous bar. There was 
talk of replacing this; but the pro- 
fest, and rightly, against it was too 
great to be disregarded. So the deco- 
ration has merely had some facial 
treatment. The enlarging of the 
seating capacity of the main dining 
room was likewise a good thing. And 
—at last, my favorite orchestra at 
my favorite club. Dick Wilson is 
now playing at the Coq Rouge, and 
is in my estimation one of the finest 
dance barids in New York. 


Carmen Cavallaro 


and his orchestra 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DANCER 


Charles Weidman 


assisted by 


BEATRICE SECKLER * KATHERINE LITZ 
LEE SHERMAN * PETER HAMILTON 


Carlos Montoya 


guitarist 


LUCILLE 


b covie RODEFTS 


mental wizards 


Mimi Benzelle 


soprano 


The Terry Sisters 


and their rumba band 


RESERVATIONS: CIRCLE 5-9000 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


COCKTAILS AT THE SKYLINE BAR 


Dancing from Seven 


DICK WILSON 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


ENTERTAINMENT BY 


COQ ROUGE 


C 


BELA BIZONY 
Violin 


RUDY TIMFIELD 
Piano 


* 


65 East 56 A 
Plaza 3-8887 


STARLIGHT ROOF 


GUY LOMBARDO 
and his Royal Canadians 
GEORGES & JALNA 


MARINA 
Dinner and Supper 


Monday to Saturday 


Cover from 10:30, $1 
Fri. & Sat., $1.50 


LUNCHEON $2 


and a la carte 
* 
SUNDAY 
Dinner-Dancing 
(No Cover) 
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Mahe yours a 


VICTORY 
VACATION 


COME TO 


AA+otel DENNIS 
Atlantic City 


By all means, choose the 
Dennis for your vacation. 
Let the cool, sea air, the 
bright sun, and the quiet 
luxury of this famed “re- 
sort within a resort” ease 
your taut, straining nerves 
—set you up for the job 
ahead. 


Here, too, you'll find every 
ingredient for the best va- 
cation ever: delicious food, 
broad sun decks where you 
can rest and relax, daily 
entertainments, surf bath- 
ing direct from the hotel, 
and a gay cabana colony 
on the hotel beach. 


Come to the Dennis. Come 
by convenient train or bus. 
Excellent train service. 
Make your reservation 
now. Rates are surprising- 
ly moderate. Both Ameri- 
can and European plans. 
Restricted clientele. 


AActel DENNIS 


A RESORT WITHIN A RESORT . 
ON THE BEACH AT 


cttlantic City 


Walter J. Busby, Pres. 
F. Burton Fisher, Gen. Mgr. 
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NEW ENGLAND'S TEMPLED HILLS — 


(Continued from page 8) 


was square, and the rest octagonal; 
such we find at Middlebury, Ver- 
mont, Roxbury and Park Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and Newport 
and Hancock, New Hampshire—to 
mention only a handful of the scores 
of magnificent towers. Very often 
these upper stories were built on the 
ground and then hoisted up through 
the chimneylike tower. Such was 
the case with the Old North Church 
of Paul Revere-and-lantern fame. In 
that instance the tower sections were 
assembled in the pastures across 
from the church—a section now very 
heavily built up with cheap tene- 
ments. 

A recent example of this sort of 
construction could until a few months 
ago be seen in Shrewsbury, Massa- 
chusetts. The original steeple was 
blown off in the hurricane of 1938, 
and the new one, a faithful copy of 
the old, was built in the shops of a 
Worcester lumber dealer and then 
transported to Shrewsbury, some five 
miles away, where it was, after sit- 
ting some time on the ground, hoist- 
ed up to the top of the tower and af- 
fixed. 

When Carter introduced the storied 
steeple—or better, popularized it—he 
also brought in another detail which 
was to prove most acceptable. For 
some years at the early part. of his 
life he had lived in Georgia, and had 
brought back the mantelpiece portico 
to grace the front of his churches. 
This type, seen to such good advan- 
tage in Templeton, Massachusetts, 
and its copy at Fitzwilliam, New 
Hampshire, shows a projecting, two- 
story porch with four pillars, two at 
each of the far corners in the same 
position as the pillars of a mantel- 
piece. In cold type this sounds weird, 
but the actual optical effects were 
good, 

Of the work of the famous Bul- 
finch almost nothing remains. The 
State House in Boston (or the old 
parts of it, that is, done in red brick) 
illustrate well one particular style he 
introduced, the recessing of his win- 
dows in tall, roundheaded panels. He 
also delighted in the graceful fes- 


tooning which characterized Grinling - 


Gibbons’ wood carving; both these 
elements are found in his famous 
church at Lancaster, Massachusetts 
—one of the two or three extant 
churches from his drawing board. 
Bulfinch also designed an odd sort 
of steeple, if so it can ‘be called, fre- 
quently copied in Boston and the 
towns nearby. In this form, seen to 
good advantage in the old West 
Church (now the West Branch of 
the Boston Public Library; designed 
not by Bulfinch, but by his school), 
the tower rises the full width of the 
facade, or nearly the full width, for 
an additional story; above it is a 
clock tower, adorned with the fre- 
quent urns. There are also plaques 
of festoons tastefully draped about 
over the facade. Two other churches 
in Boston like this still stand—the 
New North, by Bulfinch himself, and 
the first Cathedral of the Holy Cross. 
In the town of Bedford, not far 
from Boston, is a wooden church in 
the same manner, 

The severe and angular Greek Re- 
vival buildings are well illustrated by 
the church in Sterling, Massachusetts, 


erected in 1842. The style can be 
seen in hundreds of buildings of this 
time. They all look as if they had 
been hewed out with a broadaxe, 
and lack the soaring grace and free- 
dom and individuality of the Colonial 
buildings. Toward the end of the 
period, when taste, reacting to the 
sharp restraint of the Revival, began 
to grow more elaborate as a prelude 
to the Reign of Horror which fol- 
lowed, the style became freer. In 
the old town of Bradford, Massa- 
chusetts, a suburb now of Haverhill, 
is a magnificent church, built in 1849, 
with a tall, almost Colonial steeple 
and a beautiful Corinthian recessed 
portico—another Revival trick. This 
building so impressed Henry Ford 
that he had it copied in half size’ or 
so for his Martha-Mary Chapel at 
Dearborn, Michigan, and again at his 
boys’ school at Sudbury, Massachu- 
setts, within a few hundred yards of 
the famous Wayside Inn. The type 
of Greek ornament used, and the 
square, Greek-key molding around 
window and door frames, stamp a 
building of this period, whether do- 
mestic or ecclesiastical, indelibly as 
Revival. 

The interiors of these lovely 
churches of all periods is well worth 
a visit—provided, and always pro- 
vided, they survived the fifties. The 
pulpit of the church at Shrewsbury, 
already mentioned, where General 
Artemas Ward regularly worshiped, 
is notable for its wine-glass shape, a 
design found in amboni of Italian 


churches as early as 1120 A.D. 
Goodness knows how it came to 
America. If it was an indigenous 


invention, it is still more remarkable. 
A beautiful example of the free- 
standing pulpit of Colonial days, with 
sounding board suspended by chains 


from overhead, is seen at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, while Bulfinch’s mag- 
nificent pulpit at Lancaster, Massa- 


chusetts, illustrates that of nearly a 
century later. The Greek Revival 
changed the form of the pulpit, and 
brought it down to the level of man, 
literally. A platform was built, and 
on it a long pulpit-desk, generally 
of Honduras mahogany, was built. 
As time went on, it shortened and 
shortened until it reduced itself to 
the little insignificant lecture desk so 
often seen even today. A custom 
also grew up at this time of placing 
a sofa behind the pulpit for the min- 
ister (and assembled guests!) to sit 
upon when he had the leisure. This 
came from the old bench, sometimes 
actually a pew, behind the elaborate 
front of the Colonial pulpit. Some 
of these sofas are enormous; the 
writer has seen one ten feet long! 
With the coming of the 1850’s dese- 
cration reared its ugly head. An in- 
creasing interest in man’s social wel- 
fare seemed to indicate a decreasing 
concern for his immortal soul, and 
led to the creation of social rooms. 
Generally this was done by flooring 
over the auditorium of the old 
churches at the gallery level, thus di- 
viding the church into two stories. 
The lovely old Palladian window be- 
hind the pulpit was usually covered 
over, the walls painted in panels, and 
the whole room turned from a house 
of God into a lecture hall. This di- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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A distinctive hotel— 8 
located in the heart 
of New York's finest — 
shopping district— 


near the best thea-_ 


tres and night clubs. 
In the hub of the 
City’s social ama 
cultural district, 
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while in town. | 
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Here, spacious rooms, 
superb service, a_ 
quiet and refined 
atmosphere, and ex- 
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A. S. KIRKEBY : 


Managing Director 


The Gotham 


5th Avenue at 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


No Uw” ‘ 


of those who do the im- 
portant things in business, 
social and public life. It 


may be a business meet- 
ing, a small dinner, a 
great banquet, an exclu- 
‘ sive party, or a number 
pe of each at the same hour 
—the Bellevue embraces 

them all in the tremendous 

capacity of its facilities— 
’ each with an_ intelligent 


service that leaves nothing 
| ws } to be desired. 


NELLEVUE, STRATFORD 


PHILADELPHIA 


LAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 
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| ingly practical, the 
ee Vheary Colonel is the 
avorite with men who 
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farries two suits— 
rinkle free — and all 


NEW ENGLAND’S TEMPLED HILLS 


(Continued from page 32) 


vision of the auditorium did, indeed, 
create the desired rooms, but utterly 
destroyed the acoustics and the 
beauty of the structure, except on 
the outside—and even this suffered 
greatly. 

Something even worse, 
occurred when the faithful, 
perverted sense of the fitness of 
things, installed “stained” glass win- 
dows in place of the old clear panes. 
This happened, among other places, 
to Elias Carter’s gem at Templeton. 
The result is heartbreaking. A Gothic 
cathedral without jeweled glass is in- 
conceivable; a New England meet- 
inghouse with it is even more so. 
And it must be admitted that New 
England glass wasn’t even jeweled; 


perhaps, 
with a 


SPICES THAT MADE HISTORY 


(Continued from page 15) 


peare called it. 

Frequent references to herbs and 
spices are found throughout Shake- 
speare. In Hamlet: “There’s- rose- 
mary, that’s for remembrance.” The 
use of this herb was believed to make 
the memory retentive, so it came to 
be the symbol of fidelity. The old 
custom of wearing it at weddings 
still holds in parts of Europe. 

The drug trade in America is one 
of our largest users of spices. And 
although their actual curative value 
in many cases has been disproved by 
science, they still figure largely in 
drugs. Speaking rather broadly, 
perhaps their greatest use in medicine 
is to disguise ill-tasting and bitter 
medicines, and to counteract certain 
effects caused by the curative or ef- 
ficacious drug they accompany; as in 
the case of purgatives where spices 
are employed to counteract the grip- 
ing effects of the drugs. 

It is the essential oils of spices 
which have the greatest usefulness 
in medicine. The oils most used are 
obtained from cloves and cinnamon. 
One of their chief uses is as car- 
minatives in the treatment of flatu- 
lency and colic. They are largely 
used also as nontoxic antiseptics. In 
the case of toothache, straight oil of 
cloves is employed as a local antisep- 
tic and mild anesthetic to kill pain. 
Oil of cloves is used also in micro+ 
scopy to clear sections. From the 
essential oils of spices is extracted 
eugenol, a pale yellow liquid used as 
an antiseptic and, to some extent, in 
the manufacture of perfumes. 

One of. the earliest of legitimate 
spice medicines was concocted and 
used by four clever brigands. It was 
known as The Vinegar of the Four 
Thieves. In 1720 there was an out- 
break of plague in some French town 
—it is not definitely known whether 
it was Toulouse or Marseilles. The 
“Vinegar” was concocted by the four 
rapscallions and used as a prophy- 
lactic to insure them immunity from 
the plague while they were busily at 
work ‘pilfering the homes of the 
stricken. All four escaped the plague, 
but justice finally caught up with 
them.. They were, however, given a 
pardon in exchange for their formu- 
la. Certainly there was some merit 
in The Vinegar of the Four Thieves, 
since the spices they employed in its 
manufacture were definitely anti- 


it was just a seasick combination of | 
unearthly colors which it is hoped 
only the damned are in danger of 
seeing twice. 

No one who goes about in the New | 
England countryside can fail to be 
impressed by the inherent dignity of 
these old buildings, and the solid hon- | 
esty of their construction. Our an- 
cestors, whether famous architects | 
or anonymous housewrights, had an | 
instinctive sense of balance and pro- | 
portion which raises their creations, | 
no matter how plain, to the level of | 
high art. What Rheims and Ely are 
to Gothic, the Colonial meetinghouse 
is to American architecture. The | 
Spirit of God moved mightily in 
them both. 


septic. 

Although the drug trade uses a| 
huge quantity of spices yearly, the | 
meat packers and canners use even 
more. They use approximately one | 
third of our entire importations. 
While it is not likely that the in- | 
crease in prices for spices will reach | 
the public pocketbook via an increase 
in the cost of meat packers’ products, 
it is not without the realm of possi- 
bility. 

In some fields increase will be 
avoided by the use of suitable and 
cheaper substitutes and more easily 
available spices, as has been done for 
many years with vanilla. Most of | 
the vanilla flavoring sold over the 
counter is whole or in part a syn- 
thetic product called vanillin. Since 
its discovery in 1874, by Haarmann 
and Tieman, that product has to a 
very large extent supplanted the use 
of real and more expensive vanilla. 

Ordinarily we do not think of va- 
nilla as a spice, but so it is called by 
botanists, and so it is grouped in 
government reports, for it is made 
from the seed and pod of a variety of | 
orchid. The war will not, in all 
probability, effect our supply of van- 
illa, as Mexico can quite easily sup- 
ply our essential needs. It was in 
use by the Aztecs long before Colum- 
bus’ discovered America. They were 
the first to see what a perfect accom- 
paniment the flavor was to choco- 
late. 

It is not only the housewife who 
will feel these shortages and in-| 
creased prices of spices. The use of | 
spices is much more widespread than 
is generally known. It spreads from 
the grocer, who supplies our kitchen 
needs, to the baker, the candy maker, 
the meat packer and the butcher; to 
the realm of medicine; to the dis- 
tiller of liquors, to the manufacturer 
of cosmetics and: perfumes; and it 
doesn’t stop there. It would never | 
occur to the average smoker that 
some popular cigars and cigarettes 
contain spices, yet they do. The ton- 
ka bean, which appears in the kitchen 
in artificial vanilla, is used in tons of 
tobacco. 

All of these fields, as well as many | 
lesser ones, will feel the pinch of de- 
creased quantities, or the perhaps 
more painful pinch of increased 
prices. It is yet another unwanted 
flavor in this devil’s brew of war. 
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PLAN FOR 


“DURATION” LIVING 


NO SERVANT PROBLEM 
NO TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 
NO OWNERSHIP PROBLEM 


A flexible-living plan offered 
as a solution of housekeeping 
problems: 


ASTORIA APARTMENTS...one-room 


apartments that “live” like 3 rooms 


WALDORF ROOMS... 


rooms and suites... 


distinctive 


quiet, restful 


THE TOWERS...Completely private 


apartment-homes...2 to 8 rooms 
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Or Unusual Hotel 
awaits 
you nN 
NEW YORK 


Six lounges, five 
sundecks, numerous music studios 
are among the features which 
makes this an outstanding hotel 
in New York. Swimming pool, 
“Contour Corner” for body condi- 
tioning and many floors reserved 
exclusively for women. Three pop- 
ular priced restaurants. 
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1200 ROOMS WITH BATH 


DAILY—Single..... from $2.50 
Double... . from $3.50 
WEEKLY—Single .. . from $12.75 
Double. . . from $1700 


Special Floors and Rates for Students 


John Paul Stack 
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VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. 


EVERYTHI NG 
HANDY—right on the 
250-acre seaside estate: 
2 golf courses, . Beare 
club, stables, tennis, ae - 
ing, dancing, etc. os 


stricted. No car needed 
For details: i) 
Write for Booklet 52 


CAVALIER 


LUB 

EL- BEACH CLUB - COUNTRY © 

me ROLAND EATON 
GX Managing Director 


Name your fun, and you 

can have it at cool, 
mountain -high Pocono 

~- Manor—swimming, golf, 

)y—~ tennis, riding, archery, 
=and many other activi- 

= ties, outdoors and in- 

e focd’s genuinely farm- 

fresh, and is it good! You will enjoy 
the friendly, informal atmosphere. 


HERMAN V YEAGER, General Manager 


POCONO MANOR. PA. 
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In Columbus 
THE NEIL HOUSE 
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In Lancaster, O. 
THE LANCASTER 
In Corning, NV. Y. 
THE BARON STEUBEN 


PRESIDENT 


UNDER FOUR FLAGS IN CANADA 
(Continued from page 17) 


air force officers, except that they 
carry in white letters on a dark blue 
patch the word Norway and a Nor- 
wegian flag. 

The Norwegians had to build their 
entire camp from scratch. Within a 
few months of their arrival, while 
housed in a former children’s isola- 
tion hospital on Toronto Island, they 
built barracks, officers’ quarters, 
training school, kitchens, and all the 
necessary facilities for handling 
nearly a thousand men. They -also 
have a woodland training camp and 
recreational center some two_ hun- 
dred miles north of Toronto in the 
Muskoka district, where they can en- 
joy winter and summer sports to 
their hearts’ content, and live in log 
cabins while they are recovering from 
the rigors of their trek from their 
homeland. About four-fifths of the 
men training at “Little Norway” have 
escaped from Norway since the Ger- 
man occupation. 

In the first year of traiming at 
Toronto the Royal Norwegian Air 
Force turned out several squadrons 
of fighting nilots and trained several 
thousand men to man the planes as 
well as to serve as ground crews. 
As fast as they are trained they are 
shipped to Great Rritain or wherever 
they may be needed. Some even fly 
over bombers which the Norwegians 
are buying for their operations with 
the Royal Air Force in Britain. By 
late 1941 word was trickling back to 
Toronto of casualties among the 
Norwegian pilots in raids on their 
native land and on occupied parts cf 
France, 

Army officers of the Netherlands 
were in Canada late in 1940 to look 
over possible sites for a _ training 
camp. They picked an old furniture 


factory near Stratford, Ontario, 
named it Juliana Barracks and 
opened it early in 1941. The first 


batch of conscripts and volunteers 
started taking a six weeks’ elementary 
training course imrnediately. As with 
the Norwegians, all commands in the 
Netherlands army in Canada are in 
their own language. 

Holland applied its conscription 
laws to its subjects living in Canada 
and the United States, and men be- 
tween twenty and thirty-six years of 
age have to report to Netherlands 
consulates for military service. Most 
of those who come from Canada are 
Hollanders who have been living in 
the Dominion some years and who 
have married Canadian girls. But 
there is a growing number who have 
escaped from occupied Holland, and 
found their way to the New World. 
Because the Netherlands maintains a 
large force in Great Britain, the men 
being trained in Canada after a short 
course at Stratford are sent to Great 
Britain for further training with the 
Netherlands army there. 


In charge of the Netherlands group 
is Colonel G. J. Sass, who was mili- 
tary attaché to the legation at Berlin 
before the invasion of Holland. After 
being taken to Switzerland by the 
Nazis, he made his way by France to 
England. 

Belgian forces started training in 
February, 1941, shortly after their 
exiled government had set up in Lon- 
don. The Belgian Minister to Can- 
ada, Baron Silvercruys, opened the 


Belgian camp at Joliette, Quebec, 
where French is spoken. Conscripts 
between nineteen and _ twenty-five 


years of age and volunteers between 
sixteen and thirty-five years are given 
elementary training under forty-two- 
year-old Commandant G. Van Der 
Meersch, who fought a rearguard 
action with a motorized unit near 
Liége before the conquest of his 
country. Then he fled to Spain and 
by way of Lisbon made his way to 
England. 

Belgian troops in Canada dress like 
the Canadian soldiers, but wear a 
distinguishing shoulder .badge on 
which appears in white letters the 
word Belgium. They receive the 
same pay as British soldiers. On 
completion of a six weeks’ training 
course they are sent overseas for fur- 
ther training with the Belgian forces 
in Great Britain and elsewhere. 

Poland, first of the countries to 
fall under the German military ma- 
chine, was the last to open a training 
center in Canada. Poland’s camp at 
Owen Sound, Ontario, on the shores 
of Georgian Bay was established in 
September, 1941, two years after Hit- 
ler attacked. Polish troops have been 
training in Great Britain, and in Can- 
ada it was decided to start on a new 
motorized Polish force with recruits 
coming mainly from the big Polish 
centers in Chicago, Detroit and 
Buffalo. 

Polish airmen have for a longer 
period been training in Canada, but 
not as a separate unit like the Nor- 
wegians. They have been training 
with the Royal Canadian Air Force, 
and on completion of their course 
they go to Great Britain where they 
join the Polish squadrons fighting as 
part of the Royal Air Force. They 
dress in British Air Force uniforms, 
distinguished only by a white lettered 
dark patch on their shoulders with 
the word Poland. Polish sailors 
have been training with the Royal 
Navy in Britain. 

In charge of the Polish forces in 
Canada is General Branislaw Duch, 
who fought his way out of Poland 
when the Germans occupied his 
country, fled through Hungary and 
Yugoslavia to France, fought there 
with the Polish Legion, and finally 
reached England by way of Spain 
and Portugal. 


All these Allied soldiers, airmen 
and sailors now training under Euro- 
pean flags in Canada have received a 
welcome from Canadians and former 
countrymen now living in the Do- 
minion. Many. of them have already 
married into Canadian families. Most 
of them could not speak English 
when they arrived in Canada, Now 
English is their second tongue, al- 
though among themselves they still 
speak their own language. 


Income from the merchant marines 
of Holland and Norway help to pay 
for the training and equipment of 
these new armies in Canada. Belgian 
exports from the Congo aid in pay- 
ing for that country’s new forces. 
Poland has been given lend-lease aid 
by Washington to help foot the bill 
for its troops in Canada. 

So if you want to see the soldiers 
of Europe at close hand, come and 
visit their training centers in Canada. 


* * * 


Bind Your Copies of 
Travel “a 


Handsomely bound in blue 
cloth, stamped in gold, the 
binder has the appearance 
of a rich volume. io 


Postpaid, $2.00. a 
Holds 12 copies. 
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JOIN THE 


re 

‘You need not be an au- 
thor, an artist, an actor—or 
even a banker—to enjoy the 
comfort and pleasure of liv- 
ing at the Algonquin—the 
famous setting of the “Tales 
of a Wayward Inn.” The 
next time you come to New 
York, if only for a day or 
two, simply sign our regis- 
ter. Only one block from 
Fifth Avenue shops and 
theatre district. Superlative 
restaurant. Rates are sur- 
prisingly moderate. All 
rooms have bath. | 


Single Rooms from $3.00 — 
Double Rooms from $4.50 
2 Room Suites from $6.50 


“A ONUI 


59 WEST 44th ST.. NEW Y 
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CAN YOU 


1. Identify each of these chairs as 


to period and country? 


2. Say in exactly what sort of room 


each belongs? 


3. Tell what types should go har- 


moniously together? 


4. Select other furnishings and ac- 
cessories which would suitably 


go with them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and 
create a charming room round 


it? 


A knowledge of the characteristic details 
of furniture design and interior decora- 
tion is a never-ending source of pleasure 
and interest, and no other source is so 


constantly at your side. 


But apart from this, such knowledge has 
immense practical value. It not only 
enables you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, but it presents the oppor- 
tunity to enter, should you ever desire, 
an interesting career. Interior Decoration 
as a vocation affords a fascinating out- 
let for your artistic talents. Hundreds 
of men and women have found it a way 
to the expression of their creative 


powers. 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION. 


an 

|This fascinating course, consisting of 30 lessons on period and modern 
| decoration will enable you to create interiors with skill and assurance. 
/You are initiated into the mysteries of color, harmony, design and 
| arrangement, of how to handle the new modes in decoration, with 
|the fabrics and accessories that go with them. 


|Arts & Decoration has assembled a great mass of available informa- 
jtion and arranged and simplified it for you, so that now you can learn 
at home what would otherwise require years of research. 


: 


, Mail this coupon today for complete information. 


Arts & Decoration, Home Study Dept., 


116 East 16th St., New York, N. Y. Travel, July 1942 
eA 


send me your free booklet describing your home study course 
erior Decoration. 
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EQUINOX HOUSE 


THROUGH TRAIN SERVICE, NO CAR NEEDED 


Vermont's largest resort hotel welcomes you. 


In a quaint and charming colonial village only five hours 
by excellent through train from New York, golf at its 
best—two 18-hole championship courses—15_ saddle 
horses—4 tennis courts—lake swimming. No car needed. 
Music, dancing and an active social program of entertain- 


ment. Restricted clientele. 


A. Rea Ball, President 
Franklin E. Hodgkins, Manager 


New York Office: 


Robert F. Warner Associates 


11 West 42nd Street 


Bryant 9-6347 


BOOKS YOU 
NEED TODAY 


NEEDED—WOMEN 


IN AVIATION 

by Dickey Meyer 

There are thousands of jobs 
open to women in aviation to- 
day. This book tells where and 
how. Important and profitable 
jobs as pilots, radio operators, 
riveters, in airports, etc. 
“Should appeal to every woman 
interested in serving her coun- 
try."—D. H. Byrd, Wing Com- 
mander, C.A.P. Illustrated. 
$3.00. 


WAR PLANES 


OF THE AXIS 
by David C. Cooke 


A complete and authoritative 
record—in vivid text and pic- 
ture—of all German, Italian 
and Japanese fighting planes— 
their specifications, range, 
speed, armament, and perform- 
ance, together with the organi- 
zation of the Axis air forces, 
their productive capacity, pilot- 
training programs and air po- 
tentialities. By the author of 
War Wings: Fighting Planes of 
the American and British Air 
Forces. 172 clear and authen- 
tic pictures. $2.75. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 


DESIGNED FOR 
Cfrevious fig 


THE SULGRAVE offers 
the “Perfect Home’ to 
those desiring a distin- 
guished Park Avenue ad- 
dress, luxurious appoint- 
ments and service antici- 
pating your every need. 


Spacious suites of 1 to 
4 rooms, furnished or not 
(many with serving pan- 
tries) on yearly lease or for 
shorter periods. 


yr VENETIAN ROOM 


Smart Set Rendezvous 
For Cocktails 


Prix Fixe Luncheon $1.00 


Prix Fixe Dinner $1.50 
NOTABLE CUISINE 


President Roosevelt says... 


“There is nothing finer than to 
build up this fund for the Navy 
Relief Society. I urge you\to do 


your utmost, and do it now!” 


Join the work of the Navy Relief Society and 
BACK UP THE NAVY’S FIGHTING MEN! 


O HELP THE NAVY MAN and his dependents, 

his widow, his orphaned child, his mother and 
Other dependent members of his family, is the pur- 
pose of the Navy Relief Society. 


Organized forty years ago by the Navy, to look 
after the Navy's own, it gives mmediate financial aid 
to Navy men and their families when necessary . 
assists in emergency operations . . . cares for the Navy 
man’s dependents . . . makes possible the education 
of dependent young. 


For the first time in its history, the Navy Relief Society, 
through its Citizens’ Committee, asks you to contribute 


PROTECT THE FAMILIES 
OF THE NAVY’S 
FIGHTING MEN 


generously and help protect the families of the Navy’s 
fighting men. By your assistance, those in the Service may 
know that we at home will look after those they left be- 
hind . .. and the men who are doing the fighting need 
not worry about the folks back home. 


Back them up! ENROLL TODAY! 


No amount is too small— $1... $2... $5... $10. None 
too large—$100... $500. . . $1000. Every contribution 
making up the $5, 000, 000 fund will promise protection 
at home, and freedom fom worry, to more than 500,000 
men in our Navy, Marine and Coast Guard* Services. 
*through Coast Guard Welfare 


CLIP THIS ENROLLMENT COUPON. Send it to the Navy 
Relief Society. Give all you can —and give today! 


Checks should be made payable to Navy Relief Society and sent 
to National Citizens’ Committee, 730 Fifth Avenue, New York ‘k City. 

I want to help the Navy men and their families. Enclosed please 
find my contribution of $ : 


Name 


Street 


City 


i Eng: Fe 


